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rHE CUT PAPER PATTERNS 

The specia cut pape! pattern designs, which have proved 
to be xo popular a feature with our readers during the past 
year, have heen resumed for the autumn season 

These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, ave designed to bring within the reach of our 
reculers, at a moderate coat, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
moat select Puria desiqna The patterns are made in one 
standard size only. An order coupon with prices and fur 


ther details will be found on page 1007 


; College of Agriculture at Minneapolis has pow 
fifty young women enrolled among its members 
rhey are entered for the three years’ course in farming, 
and are to study side by side with the men. The only 
difference which is to be made on their account is that 
for blacksmithing. carpentry, and military drill, sewing, 
laundry-work, and cooking are to be substituted 
Until now those young women Who desired a course in 
agriculture were obliged to solace themselves with such 
instruction as they could gain during the summer months 
when the men were away. This year, however, their 
fortunes have changed. A new dormitory has been built, 
and new instructors in special departments have been 
provided. In the three years’ course are included a study 
of every practical subject relating to farming—field crops 
and seeds, agricultural chemistry, farm economics, animal 
husbandry, dairying, entomology, horticulture, forestry, 
veterinary medicine and surgery. Nothing more inter- 
esting than this departure has been made in some time. 
W hen it is remembered how much of the labor and man- 
agement of a farm falls to the share of a woman, and it 
is realized how able a helpmeet she may be to those hus- 
bands who still keep the reins of authority in their own 
hands, it will be readily understood how important and 
fur reaching in its results such a course of study will 
prove to those young women who are privileged to pursue 
it. Besides all this, many women forced into self -sup- 
porting lives, and having no ability for the learned pro- 
fessions, will find themselves well equipped to undertake 
agricultural pursuits alone. And they are to be congrat 
ulated. After long struggics in the arts, and the wasting 
power of great cities, nothing seems better to some of us 
than the simplicities and the wholesome joys of country 
life. Tilling the soil is one of the worthiest of human 
pursuits. Man begun his life on earth with it, and to be 
able to finish his days with it is one of the unquenchable 
longings perennially rising in bis beart 


A *' Bazar of the Seasons” is to be held at the Wal- 
dorf- Astoria on November 30 anil December 1, from 2 
until 10 p.m. Bishop Potter will open the bazar at four 
o'clock on the afternoon of the 30th. A long list of dis- 
tinguished patronesses promise success which half its 
number might have insured. And success in this partic- 
ular instance is devoutly to be hoped for, since the object 
of the entertainment is to increase the building funds of 
St. Luke's Home, to be erected on the corner of the Boule- 
vard and 114th Street, and destined for the comfort and 
sustenance of destitute and aged gentlewomen 

The early foundations of this home were laid by Dr. 
Tuttle in 1851, when a few rooms were hired on Hudson 
Street. For many years, and after various movings, the 
home has stood on the corner of Madison Avenue and 
Eighty ninth Street. The new building is to be H-shaped, 
and will have in it “every arrangement for the comfort 
of the old and infirm which can be devisedd—an clevator, a 
chapel, a library, a large and cheerful dining-room, large 
and well-ventilated bedrooms, and an infirmary composed 
of small rooms, where the invalid may have the constant 
care of a nurse without losing the privacy of her own 
apartinent.” 

The bishop of the diocese is always the president of the 
home, and a given number of the city clergy must be 
among its trustees and board of managers. 


Asrronomers have notified us that we are to expect a 
wonderful display of meteors during this month. A still 
greater display of them will take place in November, 1899. 
At these times the carth will pass through an immense 
ring of meteoric sparks thrown off from one of the con- 
stellations. Great terror was inspired by some of these 
showers in past years, when it was not understood that 
the very velocity of their fall insures the evaporation of 
these meteoric pebbles through the great heat developed 
by friction 


No one possessing the privilege to do as he please can 
ever long resist the enticements of privacy. Nobody wauts 
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to travel in a common car when he can travel in a special 
one; no ope Wants an omnibus when be can bave a coach 
of his own; nobody wants tw bathe in the surf if excur- 
siovists can have the privilege too. Aud now Mr. William 
C. Whitney has just proved that no one wishes to race his 
horses in public if he can have a private course of his 
own. Mr. Whitney, at any rate, has just built one on his 
farm lauds in Westbury, Long Island, a course of a mile 
or more in length, and one that, by authorities, has been 
pronounced perfect of its kind. 


Sighs, we have begun to believe, belong to November 
—at least to November in New York. This is not because 
the ** melancholy days have come,” but because the “ open- 
ings” have begun, the exhibitions, the concerig, lectures, 
meetings, classes, and a long Ilue of winter ceremonies. 
** Everything comes with such a rash,” sighs an acquaint- 
ance on the street, flying to keep an appointment of some 
kind. By January the feverish anxiety lest something 
escape us vanishes, and we go through the winter, as we 
have gone through each of its predecessors, with a resigued 
and hopeless sense of having left vital obligutions unfal- 
filled. ‘* Next winter,” we say, ‘ we will manage differ- 
ently.” But“ next winter” brings us back to the same place 
again, without our having learned that the things beyond 
our reach must necessarily never have been intended for 
us, and that perhaps we are no great losers by reason of 
our deprivation. But not having learned the lesson we 
sigh. And yet who is there for all his good resolutions 
could do everything to be done in New York? Those who 
insist on trying but increase their own obligations and 
multiply their reasons for chagrin. The best and only 
course to follow is to choose some special line of interest 
for one’s self, varying it occasionally by little excursions 
into other fields, so as to keep out of a rut and still to be 
alive to other's interest. In doing this much disappoint- 
ment will be aveided and all waste of energies in vain 
regrets. One will avoid, too, those depressing states of 
mind which are the result of having grown tired of every- 
thing without having labored for any worthy end—a con- 
dition of mind which does more to make the suffcrer feel 
*‘all at sea” than any other. 


Miss Evetyn Hunter Norpnorr, whose death was 
announced within a fortnight, was the daughter of Charles 
Nordhoff, the well-known writer. Her own reputation 
rests upon the excellence she attained in the art of book- 
binding, a work which she always felt was peculiarly 
adapted to certain special talents possessed by women. 
Among collectors specimens of her handicraft are highly 
prized, and her death is one lamented by a wide circle of 
acq Unintances 


‘THERE are al ways three distinct “ openings” for any spe- 
cial exhibition of pictures or sculpture, like those, for in- 
stance, which are now being held in the Academy of De- 
sign and by the Water-Color Club at the Fine Arts 
Building. There is that one to which the press is bidden; 
that in which a ‘‘private view” is given to invited 
guests; and that in which the exhibition is first thrown 
open to the public. 

Now if we waut to see the pictures and the statuary, 
one day ig as good as another. But who will confess that 
the people one meets on the different days have not an in- 
terest of theirown? A“ press view “ gains a charm from 
these not rivalled by any other. Often it happens that 
the carpenters are still at work, the photographer's camera 
is still set up before a prize-winuver on the wall, and now 
and then a belated canvas is not in its ffame. But the 
critics are there, note-books and pencils in hand, who are 
to make or mar the reputation of some artists. And the 
artists themselves are there, ostensibly to see to some last 
detail about the hanging, but in reality to keep a watchful 
eye upon the critics to see that they have not overlooked 
one of the artist's latest endeavors, or to argue them out 
of pessimistic opinions. The pathos of these arguments 
—when the philistine won't be convinced, and the artists, 
whose bread-and-butter depends upon a sale, cannot dis- 
cuss the question of art for art’s sake, or approve the de- 
velopment of a fashion he is too old to follow! Only ata 
“ press view” do you hear them, and only at a “‘ press 
view” do you catch those bits of fascinating talk and 
brilliant criticism which make the day so often memora- 
ble. 

The charms of a “ private view” are of quite another 
kind. Women are there who like to keep au courant with 
art, or to purchase “examples” of different men’s work. 
The wives of the artists ure there, as anxious aud as pleased 
as young mothers with pretty babies to show—open to 
flattery, greedy for praise, pretending to indifference, yet 
secretly treasuring every crumb of praise for the delecta- 
tion of their husbands when once at home again. And 
the ‘‘subjects” of some of the portraits are there; some- 
times quite boldly taking the adulation of those who come 
to congratulate them on the ‘ masterpiece,” or to wish that 
some special and delicate attribute of beauty had been 
more faithfully rendered, or else, if they are of modest 
and retiring nature, to creep silently up to their painted 
counterfeits, and as silently away, as if afraid of being 
caught in some nefarious act, as when one who thinks 
himself unobserved studics his features ina mirror. New 
dresses come out on this day, and new combinations of 
last year’s costumes, done over by some impecunious 
artist’s wife, who wants to be present on this gala occa: 
sion, and feels it necessary to celebrate it in some fitting 
way. The critics are absent. Their places are taken by 
the artists themselves, who have a word with their friends 
about every picture on the wall; but as most of the talk is 
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kindly and flattering, and is all well-intentioned praise, the 
listener does not profit much, except as his understanding 
of character is quickened. 

The day of the public's first view sees only an open- 
minded and somewhat timid group of women—few men 
are there—waiting to be taught, picking out the pictures 
which the papers have praised, comparing pambers in 
catalogues, and trying to see beauties where some finger 
of authority has located them. The very young come in, 
merciless in judgment, correct and keen in perception, 
without reverence for the work itself. Over in « twink- 
ling go a man’s ideals—the work of months—as they 
flutter with gay laughter by, telling truths carelessly, 
which the pious have hardly dared whisper. Of the three 
openings,” this third and last one is perhaps saddest of 
all. 


Ir is now reported that a Chicago inventor is to have 
the privilege of erecting on the grounds of the coming 
Paris Exposition a huge ‘‘ umbrella,” 350 feet high and 
250 feet in diameter. This ‘‘ umbrella” is to be provided 
with ten cars, each car capable of holding fifty persons. 
When the “umbrella” is opened the passengers are car- 
ried up, exch car hanging suspended at the end of an um- 
brella rib, very much as Japanese lanterns are suspended 
from smaller affairs used in decoration. 

Men and women undoubtedly have a taste for high 
places. Wings have tempted them since history began. 
The balloon has always been an allurement, though an in- 
ability to retain one foot on the ground while taking its 
flights has acted rather.as.a deterrent to its popularity. 
The Eiffel Tower had a firm foundation, so had the Ferris 
Wheel, and that this made their success is proved by tie 
fact that vast numbers of persons made daily ascents by 
them. The “umbrella” to be opened at Paris will doubt- 
less exceed them all in public favor. More people can 
be carried by it; they will be carried forty feet higher 
than Ly the Ferris Wheel, and all the cars can be loaded 
at once. 


Ir the Horse Show ever dies, the order for its execution 
will be signed by women, Without doubt the horse is a 
noble animal. Madison Square Garden is liberally adorn 
ed at present with large and lively pictures of him, tail 
in air—a docked tail, too, by-the-way—and very prancing 
as to his feet. But be he never so noble and never so 
prancing, the horse alone coukd not have made a week, or 
even a day, the centre of little thrills of excitement steal 
ing out to the four corners of the country. Only women 
could do that, and only women can keep on doing it. 

Prophecy is ungrateful work. The fun of predicting 
is so often spoiled by persons with unreasonably long 
memories, who rise up and confront you with prophecies 
which have failed to materialize. This being the case it 
is not safe to make guesses as to the Horse Show's lease 
of life, even though the following figures may seem to be 
significant: Paid for boxes this year, $16,000; paid for 
boxes in 1892, $52,000; highest price for one box this 
year $410; highest price in 1892, $680; paid by John 
Jacob Astor in 1893, $600; paid by George Gould in 1894, 


It is claimed that figures cannot lie. Possibly; but they 
have «a remarkable faculiy for misleading. The ‘“sky- 
rocket” prices paid for boxes several years ago were a 
part of the sensationalism which cannot too soon depart 
altogether from the Horse Show. The falling off in these 
prices does not indicate a falling off either in the show it 
self or in its popularity. And just so long as women of 
fashion continue to set the seal of their approval upon 
the Horse Show, just so long will it hold its present po 
sition at the head of public functions. With its kaleido 
scopic spectacle even now before the eyes one cannot help 
hoping that it may have a long life and a merry one. 


A scRAP-BOOK which would cause both Americans and 
Europeans to open their eyes in amazement could be 
made up now from the sailing lists of steamers coming 
from the other side. Much has been written about art 
centres abroad. Asa matter of absolute fact, however, 
the prospects are excellent indeed for New York to be 
come a greater art centre than any of them. If the pres- 
ence of the leading men and women of genius can make 
this so, it is on the road to accomplishment. The con- 
tinent has been swept almost clean of great musicians. 
That is an old story, to be sure. The last chapter is only 
more comprehensive than the others. But it is not all. 
Last year three of the greatest European portrait-painters 
—Duran, Chartran, and Madrazzo—spent the winter in 
this country. ‘There are rumors that they will come again 
this year, and gossip grows eloquent over the magnificence 
of the studio in which one of them will install himself 
Other leading artists will also come and settle down to 
work among us for at least a while. 

As for literary lights from England, rare indeed is it to 
find one unwilling to shine upon us occasionally. As 
Rev. Dr. Van Dyke told Lord Herschell the other day, 
we have grown accustomed to Pond’s Extract of English 
novelists. Still we do get some of them on other terms. 
More foreigners of brain and breeding come to see us ev- 
ery year, and not all of them are seeking merely dollars. 
That pride in their ignorance of America which they 
formerly flaunted in the faces of travelling Yankees has 
become somewhat chastened. 

The artists are not the only ones who are growing \o 
know and like us a little better. The social rapproche- 
ment of the Old and the New World is being gradually 
accomplished, and we are not making all of the ocean 
trips which are doing it. The number of foreigners at 
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the Horse Show this year is so large that, happily, the 
papers are not full of comment on them; for public curi- 
osity about imported noblemen seems to be in inverse 
ratio to the number imported. Among these visitors is 
the Marquis of Anglesey, cousin of Mr. Almeric Paget, 
who married a daughter of Mr. William C. Whitney, and 
who, as well as his two brothers, spends much of his time 
in this country. The young marquis is not a fortune- 
hunter, for he was married last spring, his bride being the 
beautiful Miss Chetwynd. 


Aas for society if it were guilty of all the deeds as 
cribed to it by the papers! There is no limit—except that 
of the writer's imagination—to the freaks and fancies 
which are pictured as the delight of the smart sct. Most 
of these are as ridiculous as they are untrue, but ovcasion- 
ally the deviser of fads hits upon something really inter- 
esting. One of these inventive geniuses declared some 
time ago that the season's invitations are to be tele- 
graphic in their brevity. For instance,‘ Come and sup” 
or *‘Come and ‘tea’” is to take the place, says the 
writer of fads, of the polite phrase of old. There is 
something really Kiplingesque in this. It sounds as if 
an editor had gone over it with a blue pencil. It is the 
essence of fin de siécle iconoclasm. However, it is also 
brief, and time certainly does press in these latter days. 
So the fad may find followers. 


Zoua may still be an exile, Colonel Picquart in solitary 
confinement, and Dreyfus a prisoner, but public opinion is 
slowly and surely veering their way. Already in one of 
the provincial towns of France certain strects and houses 
have been named afterthem. At Ledigan there is a ‘‘ Rue 
Emile Zola” and a ‘Place Colonel Piequart.” These 
men, for their courage, deserve every honor which can be 
bestowed upon them. Whata reading for the next cen- 
tury the history of the Dreyfus case will make, with all 
the little paltry explanations and fears, aud the ridiculous 
assumptions that a war with Germany might be the con 
sequence of its reopening! That Dreyfus was made a 
scapegoat to clear suspicion from some of his superiors 
seems to be the opinion of those who know mogt about 
this unhappy affair. The Czar, so it is now said, has be- 
come a Dreyfusard. ' 


Tue unveiling, « few days since, of a memorial tablet to 
one of America’s most distinguished architects, Ricliard 
Morris Hunt, recalls the passing away of one more of 
those great spirits who have helped to develop a feeling 
for genuine artamong us. There is not a single structure 
to-day which bears Mr. Hunt’s name which will not be an 
object-lesson for the students of the future. 
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Shy other day, after perusing that entertaining book 

called Collections and Recollections, | fell to meditating 
upon how easy it was to be clever if one were only great. 
One sounds like the complement of the other; but we all 
know that the only clever people are those who say the 
smart things which are repeated in society, and ‘half of 
their bons mots are blown into celebrity by the wind of the 
great reputations back of them. 

This t »roved by experience in the following interest- 
ing and, | consider, original manner. I decided to crib as 
many things as I could remember out of Collections and 
Recollections, to try them on my friends as my own, and 
see if anybody laughed. You can imagine the sequel. 
Nobody did, of course. And yet—not being my own, I 
can say it—they were all very good. There was that witty 
reply of Lord John Russell’s, for instance, in refusing the 
dedication of a song. He had been obliged to make a rule 
for refusing dedications, he said, ‘‘ because, in his situa- 
tion as Chancellor of the University of Oxford, he had 
been much exposed to authors” (the italics are the book’s). 

That | used in this way: Some one spoke of a certain 
beautiful woman who was to have had a portrait done 
this summer by a celebrated painter and did not. ‘It’s 
a pity,” they said, “* because she’s so gocd-looking. And 
then she sits so well; she’s had so much experience.” 
“ Yes,” said Lord John Russell, in the person of myself, 
‘*she has been much exposed to portrait-painters.” This 
brilliant sally was received without the slightest response. 
Not » person present even smiled, 1 think. Lord Hough- 
ton, the Prince of Wales, Disraeli, a host of celebrities, 
received no better treatment, and I remembéred the old 
fable of the peacock’s feathers and the guinea-hen and de- 
sisted. But who was it that first said good winé needed 
no bush? 








What a tempest in a teapot ‘“‘Cyrano de Befgerac” 
seems to have stirred up in New York! It always has 
been a much overrated play, and I do not understand how 
in a translation it could be a tremendous success. In the 
original the verses were not only full of charm, but of 
wit as well. More often than not they ended with a mot, 
which of course lost none of its force when launch- 
ed by Coquelin, and certain things were inspiringly 
beautiful and fine. But for all that, not being French, 
with the passionate love of the French for the recitation 
of verse, there were moments in ** Cyrano” that I found 
extremely langweilig, as our friends the Germans would 
suy. The plot of the play is most impossible. Roxane 
must be supremely intelligent and at the same time su- 
premely stupid. For fourteen years Cyrano visits her 
every week, and it is only as he is dying that she discov- 
ers that the letters she has cherished so long were his; 
that, most grotesque of all, the voice under the balcony 
was his instead of the good-looking*young Christian's. 
The human voice betrays itself instantly in speaking, and 
a balcony scene, written for the nineteenth century, in 
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which one pone takes the place of another, must be 
sung to make us believe in it, Ugliness, too, does not 
count in a man. 


The other afternoon at Alice's, having settled the Drey- 
fus affair, Fashoda, the strikes, the prospects of a revolu- 
tion, and all the other pressing interests of the moment, 
we started in upon that fertile topic the servant question. 
Alice never mentions her domestics, even to an intimate 
friend, except in the off season, as it were. Once she is 
fairly in the movement, in full swing, she might have 
any one as competent as the slave of Aladdin's lamp in 
her service, or vice versa, aud one would never hear of it 
Personally I am rather fond of off seasons, and like an 
occasional chat about homely things—housekeeping and 
the rest. Alice has just discharged her cook. One always 
discharges her cook at regular intervals in Paris, on ac- 
count of this tiresome ‘‘sou in the franc” system. The 
cook does the marketing, as you know, and gvis a sou 
from the dealer on every franc she spends. Naturally it 
is to her interest to spend as many francs as possible; and 
to guarantee herself, in the first place, she only goes where 
many «are likely to be poured out. A cook usually starts 
in in a new place with a fair amount of virtuous inten 
tions, but, little by little, temptation gains upon her, and 
your own scale of daily expenses rises proportionately. 
Two years is a fair average of time for makivg ber intol 
erable. 

The consolation when she goes is that plenty of new 
adepts in the culinary art are to be found to take her 
place, for good cooks abound here. They are absurd 
in their pretensions however. The class of people who 
come to visit you, the train de maison you have, all enter 
into their calculations. A cook makes double the ex- 
penses for a ‘‘smart” hostess that she doés for a simple 
bourgeoise. As for those like me, in a simple gargonniére 
sort of existence, they have a hard time of it. Naturally 
a cuisine for one affords small vistas for perquisites, and 
those who apply for it are generally the lame and the 
halt, to say nothing of blind, who want something easy. 
After all, however, my experience is that housekeeping 
is a good deal of a siuecure in France. Come over and 
try it. 


What with the Dreyfus affair, the talk of a revo- 
lution, and so many soldiers about that we realize that 
under an aspect of peace we are really in a state of 
civil war, Paris is not the gayest possible place at these 
numbers. There might be a revolution if there were 
any man who could become a leader, but there is not 
There might be war over Fashoda if the French could 
go to war at this moment and wanted to, but they can- 
not and do not want to, There might be many things, 
but there will not be anything, except a revision of the 
Dreyfus case, and what will come out of that for this 
troubled country? Ouve of the greatest troubles is that 
scarcely any of its talkers, by which 1 mean its journal- 
ists, are thoroughly sincere. Clémenceau and the rest 
have clamored for revision in the ‘‘ affair” with all the 
invectives possible against those who opposed them, and 
now that they have, so far as possible, got it, do they cease 
in any way their clamor or their invectives? Not a bit of it. 
They are like children who cry for cake, and when they 
have got their cake still cry for cake. ‘‘1f I thought 
there would be any more peace, or that anybody would 
be any more satisfied after revision, I should be a revision- 
ist too,” a prominent advocate of the other side said to 
me. But whichever way it is decided, the other party 
will be just as dissatisfied,and go on stirring up the coun- 
try in the same way. It is now all so much an “‘ affair of 
politics.” 

Americans would understand all this much better if 
they did not constantly read in their papers that the 
French people wanted revision. They do not. 


The general public sentiment in France, unshaken by 
any contrary evidence, is that Dreyfus isa traitor. One 
must remember that France isa comparatively small place, 
in which all leaders of opinion constantly gravitate to the 
capital and are in touch with it; and also that in every 
event, and with every man, there are the facts of the case, 
or his character, which can be put down in black and 
white, and there is also an intangible feeling, which is 
stronger than evidence, that nothing can do away with. 

Dreyfus does not seem to have been popular in the army, 
and if you read the reports upon him when he was on the 
general staff, you can see that he wus not altogether a fa- 
vorite with his superiors. People say that he was always 
“snooping about” into what did not concern him. They 
say that his superior officers had felt convinced for a year 
that he was betraying the country, and they give you 
endless intangible proofs of this. ‘Then men like Maurice 
Banés write, in one of the papers that has the largest circu- 
lation in France: ‘* The moment that Dreyfus is « traitor, 
what difference docs it make to us that he has been con- 
demned outside of the regular laws... We would rather be 
wrong with our country than rightagainst her.” One can 
understand why the country is so afraid of Jewish influ- 
ence. For one thing, the state has leased all, I think, of 
its railways to a syndicate composed principally of the 
Rothschilds and other Jews for a long term of years. 
Jews like the Rothschilds are not of one country, but of 
all. Suppose a Jewish syndicate should succeed in enough 
bribing—so much in France is venal—to liberate « man 
who really had from the heart of the army been supply- 
ing information to the enemy, what would their power be 
in case of war with Germany? The thought makes the 
great people, which does not reason, shudder. Broader- 
minded souls, with more advanced opinions of true lib- 
erty, show themselves narrow and vindictive in advancing 
a just cause. The people here, all over the country, are 
ruled by the Petit Journal. with its million subscribers, 
which is anti-revisionist and narrow. ‘The deputies must 
conciliate their constituents. You can see what an end- 
less complication it all is. 

Meanwhile Puvis de Chavannes has died, and in the 
excitement of the moment we have scarcely seemed to 
realize it. Nothing could have been sadder than his 
broken figure a month ago at bis wife’s funeral in the 
Russian church. In the Greek ceremony it is the custom 
to embrace the coffin. The great painter kneeled down, 
kissed it, and then rose, sobbing like a child, the tears 
trickling through his hands held over his face. Those 
there felt that the end had come for him as well. 

KaTHARINE DE FOREST. 
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ERR MORITZ ROSENTHAL’S three piano - forte 

recitals—given at Carnegie Hall on the evenings of 
October 26 and 29 and on the afternoon of November 1 
—attracted large andiences, and served to introduce the 
regular musical season. 


Herr Rosenthal opened his first concert with Weber's 
A flat major Sonata, the remainder of the programme be 
ing formed of Chopin's Sonata in B miuor, the same com- 
poser’s Mazourka in A major, “‘ Nouvelle Etude,” Ber 
ceuse, and Valse in B flat major, Liszt's **Don Juan” 
Fantasie, Henselt's Wiegenlied and ‘Si Oiseau j’étais,” 
and Rubinstein’s Valse Caprice. 

The distinguished pianist was in the best possible form, 
having apparently overcome the effects of the serious at- 
tack of typhoid fever which forced him first to relinquish 
his tour in America and later to cancel engagements 
made in this country during the previous year. 

Herr Rosenthal's brilliant technical achievements are 
accomplished with the same ease as when he first dazzled 
New York audiences, and he has certainly gained in inte!- 
lectual power. His readings are thoughtful, but they 
lack emotional fecling, and there is significance in the 
fact that pieces calling for suggestive treatment rarely in 
spire him to move his listeners. 

The Marcia Funebre of the Chopin Sonata was in no 
respect descriptive or soul-stirring; and how rutblessly 
the great technician sacrificed the poetic imagery clearly 
en by Henselt’s. graceful conceit of a fluttering 
bird! 

Herr Rosenthal rendered the Chopin Berceuse with ex- 
quisite delicacy, and naturally carried his audience to a 
high pitch of enthusiasm in his clever contrapuntal study 
of the familiar Valse in B flat, and also in the ‘‘ Don Juan ” 
Fantasie, where such innumerable shades of phrasing, 
pedalling, rhythmic accentuation, and coloring as can only 
be appreciated by the pianist or student of the piano 
were fully exhibited. 

Admirable_ performances of a Mozart Sonata and of 
Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques marked the second re- 
cital. otherwise devoted to Chopin compositions. The 
programme for the third concert included Beethoven's 
Sonata op. 81, Weber's “ Invitation to the Dance,” Field's 
Nocturne in B flat, a concert study by P. von Schidzer, a 
Nocturne and Barcarolle by Chopin, and the pianists’ 
Fantasia on waltz themes by Strauss entitled ‘‘ Wiener 
Carneval.” 


A recently organized orchestra that figures under the 
name of the New York Orchestra, and with Herr Emil 
Paur at its head, gave the first of a series of concerts— 
which are announced to take place at Carnegie Hall—on 
the evening of October 29, an exceedingly poor audience 
being in atiendance. 

In briaging forward Rimsky Korsakoff's ‘‘ Capriccio 
Espagnol”—four connected love-pictures, marked “ Al- 
borada,” “ Variazioni,” ‘‘Scena e Canto Gitana,” and 
‘*Fandango Asturiano”’—Herr Paur undertook a thor- 
oughly congenial task, and won the gratitude of those 
who are in sympathy with works of the modern school of 
Russian composers. 

The orchestra was heard to advantage in the overture 
to Der Freischiitz,” and in the Volkman Serenade for 
strings, in which latter number Herr Leo Schulz rendered 
the ‘cello obligato with feeling and admirable taste. 

The ‘‘ Eroica” Symphony and Wagner's *‘ Overture to 
Rienzi” were open to criticism, both as to interpretation 
and execution. However, it is somewhat premature to 
express an opinion, and doubtless frequent rehearsals and 
greater familiarity with their leader’s methods may im- 
prove the work of this body of musicians—an organiza- 
tion that is certainly above the average symphony or- 
chestra, 


The Philharmonic Society opened its fifty-seventh sea- 
son with the customary public rehearsal and concert, given 
on November 4 and 5, Friulein aus der Ohe being the 
ey on both occasions, and Herr Paur appearing for 
the first time as conductor of the society. 

The first number of the programme, the overture to 
Berlioz’s ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini,” was played with splendid 
sonority and vigor, but Beethoven's Seventh Symphony 
was far less successfully interpreted, the Allegro proving 
especially deficient in smoothness and finish. ~ 

Friiulein aus der Ohe’s intellectuality was amply dem- 
onstrated by her virile performauce of Brahms'’s magunifi- 
cent Concerto in B flat major. 

We know of no other woman pianist who could enter 
into the lists with her, so far as this particular concerto is 
concerned, and even the proverbially indifferent Philhar- 
monic audience warmed to enthusiasm in endeavoring to 
persuade the artist to reconsider her wise decision not 
to grant an encore piece. 

It is to be deplored that Fraulein aus der Ohe has fallen 
into the habit of exaggerating her pianissimo effects—a 
defect which will increase, unless she takes pains to check 
it at once, and which was especially noticeable in the vast 
hall of the Carnegie Building, where a tendency to drop 
the tone is fatal. 


The Musical Art Society intends to produce, at their 
first concert, announced for the evening of December 8, 
Bach’s ‘‘Christmas Oratorio,” Palestrina’s ‘‘ Adoramus 
Te,” and selections from the works of Vittoria, Calvisius, 
Pretorius, Herzogenberg, and Brahms. A few of these 
Christmas songs, as interpreted by the society, will prove 
a feature of the second concert in the series for young 
people, which is to be begun at Carnegie Hall on Meow 
ber 26, at half past two o'clock. 

Haydn's ‘‘ Emperor” quartette, the overture to ‘' Fin- 
gal’s Cave,” by Mendelssohn, some songs, and Wagner's 
** Ride of the Walkyries” complete the short programme 
arranged by Mr. Damrosch for this introductory concert, 
each seleetion being er by the conductor's explana- 
tory remarks. New-Yorkers will not lack musical treats 
this winter. 
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COSTUME OF RED VENETIAN CLOTH. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 115.—{See Page 1007.) 


PARIS GOWNS. 
R ED, which in every tone is a marked feature of Paris gowns, not only as a 
© prominent accessory in combination and decoration, but for entire costumes 
as well, appears in the dark rich shade of the circular tunic over-dress to a French 
costume of Venetian cloth. 

Its trimmings are bias bands of black velvet outlining the Vandyke points in 
front and then passing plainly around the back, which extends nearly to the hem 
of the black under-skirt. 

A full circular flounce of velvet added to a seven-gored foundation of silk or 
satin simulates under the points an entire skirt of the velvet, the width of the 
flounce at the foot being four yards and three-quarters. A slight fulness, ar- 
ranged in pleats under the fastening of the back, produces a graceful sweep 
below. 

The corsage is made with one of the little fancy jackets, which have retained 
all of their former popularity. 

Pleated back and front, and bordered with bands of black velvet, it opens 
over a full vest of white velvet patterned with black polka dots. The pleats of 
the back fall over a deep corselet of the black velvet, which is draped to a low 

yint in front. The collar isa high band finished with a shaped ruffle, whose 
lining is velvet, and a fan —p bow of velvet forms the cravat. Small cir- 
cular puffs surmount the close sleeves at the top, while at the wrists they have 
the fashionable flare. Bunches of violets intermingled with marguerites decorate 
the hat of crenulated gray velvet. 

Quantity of material—cloth, 54 inches wide, 5 yards; silk, for part of 
foundation skirt, 6 yards; black velvet, 8 yards; white velvet, 4 yard. 


Seldom has velvet possessed a greater degree of popularity than in the present 
season, many toilettes being entirely made of this lustrous fabric, while others 
of various materials are generally relieved by touches of velvet in all the new 
modes of decoration. 

A new and beautiful shade of wine-colored velvet trims in rich folds a broad- 
cloth gown of a lighter tone. The velvet is used also for the draped girdle. the 
facing of the collar, cravat, and muff, which is frilled at the top and lined with 
a pale tinted wine-color satin; a touch of the same delicate red appearing also in 
the full plastron under the triple revers of the bolero, which is short, and rounded 
in front with a seamless back. 

The tunic, which is one of the most pronouncéd characteristics of the winter 
styles, extends from half the width of the skirt infront to a very deep point be- 
hind, corresponding with the sweeping dip of the dmess skirt. It is a three-piece 
model, with a graduated box-pleat at the centre of the back, the under-skirt also 
being composed of the same number of ygores, and measuring four and a half 


ards at the foot. The shaped ruffle of the collar has a scalloped edge, and that of the wrist 
circular, which, together with the narrow folds of velvet, finishes the perfectly tight-fitting 
sleeve, cut in two pieces. 
The toque is of d wine-color velvet, with plumes of a 1 shade. 
Quantity of material—cloth, 54 inches wide, 8 yards; velvet, 7 yards. 


DOING WITHOUT THINGS. 


JROBABLY every one who has either listened to Nansen’s sti account of his arctic 

experiences, or who has read his fascinating book Furthest North, has been impressed by 

the very small number of things with which he managed to exist during his winter encampment 
in the frozen land “north of everywhere.” 

After a period of comparative comfort aboard of the finely equipped Fram, he and his com- 
panion Johansen set forth on their dreary journey “ by sledge and kayak.” Months of perilous 
travelling exposed them to innumerable hardships and inconveniences. But the worst of all came 
when, realizing their inability to proceed further towards the pole, they started on their homeward 
journey. Then it was that they reduced their stock of necessities to the minimum; and when 
almost without tools of any sort they finally built their comfortless hut, they crept into it sup- 
plied with very little clothing, and having practically no food. 

It seems as though two human beings accustomed to the ways of civilization must have lost 
either life or reason during the winter of privation which followed. But our heroes did neither. 
They simply got along with what they had, or with what it was possible to obtain, and, won- 
derful to relate, emerged from:their solitude uninjured. 

We admire the daring, the fortitude, the ingenuity of these strong, adventurous men; but we 
cannot envy them their life of semi-barbarism when they supported existence on bear’s meat, 
when their reading was almost nothing, and when cleanliness was an im ibility. 

Among printed accounts of how some women have managed to do without things, there is a 
passage in the Life and Letters of Lucy Larcom describing a few of her experiences on a Western 
prairie. 

It is amusing to read of the parlor sofa in the log cabin, the legs of this sofa being of red 
brick, its back a part of the side of the house, and upholstery entirely wanting. 

It is quite refreshing to note the cheerful manuer in which the coming authoress speaks of 
living on johnny-cakes and milk a week, and in which she enumerates the simple 
a of the log cabin. All this it is interesting to read of, and doubtless 
the life of privation promoted strength of character. et most of us, if we have 
our choice, prefer the comforts and refinements of our modern life. We find that 

ood houses, and easy chairs, and abundant literature, and suitable dress may be a 
help to right thinking and right living. 

All honor to the pioneers of our country who have played so important a part 
in making it what it is. All due honor to the explorers and discoverers who are 
willing to sacrifice their very lives for the sake of science. Yet we may well be 
thankful if our paths run in pleasanter places, and if we are not compelled to the 
stern necessity of doing without things. 





GOWN OF BROADCLOTH AND WINE-COLORED VELVET. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 116.—{See Page 1007.) 
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NATE. 


A THANKSGIVING STORY OF NEW ENGLAND SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 


PRETTY Mercy Lathrop was spinning hard, although 
the sacred Saturday evening of old New England 
was darkening around her. The late October days were 
short, but the girl did not seem to realize that it was not 
summer, and daylight until six. Back and forth she 
stepped monotonously, making the wheel whiz and whir, 
and evidently wrapped in a profound reverie. It could 
hardly have been a pleasant one, for her lips were set and 
her brow was drawn. Suddenly a knot formed in her 
thread. She stopped to untie it, and found that there 
was not light enough for her to see. 

At just that moment good Mrs. Graves opened the door. 
There was an odor of tallow upon her; for, with the as 
sistance of her youngest son, Lyman, she had been dipping 
candles in the back kitchen all day long. She was tired, 
and her tone showed it. 

‘*Put the wheel right back, child,” she said, sharply. 
‘*We are both of us forgetting that it is Saturday night. 
I hope we'll be forgiven, but your uncle Eben says there 
ain’t any mercy for them that sin against knowledge. 
What ails you, child?” She paused and scrutinized Mer- 
cy’s pale face. ‘ You've spun too long. You're like 3 
ghost. Here—lay down and rest you aminute. Lyman’s 
gone out to do the chores, and Eben and Nate are off 
patchin’ walls. They won’t get around for half an hour 
yet. I'll have time to slip these greasy clo’es off and cook 
the supper myself. Like enough I'll make ’em a dish 0’ 
cream-toast.” 

* Tcan,” murmured Mercy. 

**You can! Well, you don’t look like it,” snapped the 
good woman, though not unkindly. ‘‘ You ain't goin’ to 
be sick, are you, Mercy?” 

‘*No, Aunt Esther,” returned the girl, impatiently. 
“Don’t tell me I look bad. Maybe I’m tired, but I ain’t 
sick, and I ain’t going to be.” 

“*I don’t know but this thing ’}] kill us all before it's 
done,” mused Mrs. Esther Graves, lowering her voice and 
looking around anxiously, as she stood in her bedroom 
door, bastily exchanging her tallow-stained gown for a 
clean one and smoothing her graying hair. ‘‘ Did you 
ever see the beat, Mercy? Parson Beale’s come right out 
and said the Holy Spirit maybe can save sinners when 
they're dead and gone! Why, your uncle Eben says the 
parson’s an Arminian out and out—and he don’t know but 
he’s an Anabaptist.” 

**Aunt” Esther Graves ‘‘had the name” of being a 
great theologian. She had read all of Butler’s Analogy 
and parts of Hdwards on the Will, besides innumerable 
volumes of sermons. Mercy did not know what an “ Ana- 
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baptist” was, but Aunt Esther did, and she spoke the 
word in a tone which almost froze the marrow in the girl’s 
bones. Her large brown eyes grew larger, and the veins 
swelled in her delicate temples. She said nothing, but be- 
gan to get out the old-fashioned toaster and cut slices from 
a thick loaf on the pantry shelf. 

** And Nate—he’s all led off by it,” went on Nate’s mo- 
ther, her voice growing more worried than ever. ‘ He's 
a good boy, Nate is—but Parson Beale’s got a taking way 
with him. I don’t know but he'll make an Arminian out 
of Nate. He’s made a Supralapsarian of him already.” 

She uttered the long word iv a tone of horror. Poor 
Mercy was now more appalled than ever, though the syl- 
lables conveyed absolutely no meaning to her. Aunt Es- 
ther paused long enough to be sure that the girl was suit- 
ably impressed. Then she went on with her discourse, 
speaking in short, jerky sentences, as she trotted back and 
forth between the buttery and the fire, stopping to listen 
from time to time for the footsteps of her husband and 
sons 

**Why don’t you talk to him, Mercy?” she said at last. 
‘‘He won't hear to his father or me, but he might to you.” 

** No, he won’t.” 

Mrs. Graves stopped and stared at the girl in the wa- 
vering light of the fire, which, but for a blazing backlog, 

yas reduced to a great bed of coals for toasting. 

“He won’t?—and why won't he, Mercy Lathrop? He’s 
set more store by you these ten years now than he has by 
anybody else. oe since your father died, and then your 
mother, and gave you to Eben and me on her dying bed, 
Nate’s been fonder of you than anybody else. He would 
hear to you—he always would.” 

‘*No,” repeated the girl, calmly, but paling even under 
the heat of the great bed of coals, as she piled the fragrant 
toast on a willow platter—‘‘no; maybe he would last 
spring, but he wouldn’t now.” 

“ What do you mean, Mercy?” 

“*Why—haven’t you—don’t you see, Aunt Esther? It’s 
Rosemary—” The girl’s voice broke. 

‘* What do you mean? Quick!” demanded Esther Graves. 
‘*I can hear the team coming—quick—before the boys get 
here!” 

“Why, don’t you see—Rosemary—she’s a great deal 
prettier than I am—she’s prettier than Rosellen even— 
and all the boys like them—and the rest of us look so clum- 
sy and common—and Nate—” 

‘*T thought Nate had more sense,” wailed Nate’s mo 
ther. ‘‘I don’t believe it, Mercy. It’s all your notion 
When he’s been to singing-school he’s been with you.” 


*“ Yes—but he hasn’t sat by me. I’ve looked over with 
Lyman. Nate has sat by Rosemary, and he hasn't had 
eyes for anybody but Rosemary for the last month.” 

Nate’s tottering theology—Mercy’s listless air—every 
thing was explained now. ‘ Why couldn’t I have seen 
it before?” the good woman asked herself. 

The men came trooping in—Eben Graves, grizzled and 
somewhat bent, but still hale and hearty, in his sixtieth 
year, and the youngest two of his six sons, Nathan and 
Lyman, aged respectively twenty-one and eighteen—tall, 
dark, fine-looking fellows. The older brothers were all 
married and settled in homes of their own—two of them 
in a distant part of “‘ York State,” then considered fur- 
ther away than California is now. The other two, and 
their two sisters, who had both married sons of Farleigh 
farmers, lived within a few miles of their old home. A 
daughter, the youngest of all, had died in her early girl- 
hood. Mercy Lathrop was no relative, but she had been 
left to the care of Ebenezer and Esther Graves not long 
after their own little one had drooped and faded, and the 
fine farm which her father had bequeathed to her was 
under Uncle Eben’s care. Aunt Esther coveted it for her 
Nathan; but, to do the good woman justice, she thought 
much less of the dowry than of the true and gentle girl 
herself. 

The supper progressed favorably. The vast dish of de- 
licious creamy toast, the great cold ham beside it, and the 
accessories of baked beans, boiled-cider apple-sauce, and 
“election” cake vanished fast under the vigorous on- 
slaught of the farmer and his family. The old man’s 
thoughts turned naturally toward the morrow. 

‘* A fine Sabba’ day seems likely,” he remarked content- 
edly. 

‘** A fine Sabba’ day!” sniffed his wife. 

**T mean the weather,” apologized her husband. 

‘* The weather ain’t of much account when the church 
all besmirched,” submitted his wife, virtuously. 

**Oh, the parson is bound by the council to preach none 
of his heresies so long as he is with us,” Uncle Eben re- 
minded her, cheerfully. 

“But it creeps in—it creeps in,” she said, shaking her 
head. 

**He hasn’t said a word anybody could object to since 
that ridiculous council,” put in Nate, with more passion 
than his simple speech seemed to require. 

His mother looked at the boy sternly. She had never 
felt quite so angry as now with this son, the brightest and 
handsomest of all her fine brood. Her husband saw her 
look, and took his cue immediately. 
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“That will do, my son—that will do,” be said, severe- 
ly, and Nate subsided 

lhat council lived for many years in the memory of 
the whole country-side. Indeed, the fame of it has not 
died away even yet. For three days it sat at the meet- 
ing - house in Farleigh, and every pew and aisle was 
crowded, Through those long hot August days a hun- 
dred or more teams were tethered under the meeting- 
house horse - sheds and along the neighboring fences. 
Within, a dozen of the county pastors and as many dea- 
cons sat in solemn conclave, questioning and judging 
brave old Parson Beale, whose views on predestination, 
the atonement, the Trinity, an intermediate state, and a 
score of other doctrines were minutely examined. There 
had been a great shaking of heads and many frowns and 
dark looks. It had been declared by one fierce old divine 
that Parson Beale was no better than Servetus himself. 
Another affirmed that all the heresies of Thomas Aquinas 
nnd Erasmus were shared by this traitorous old heretic. 
He was notoriously weak upon the fundamental doctrines 
of total depravity and election 

It was a stormy and rancorous time. Among the war- 
ring elements Parson Beale was the only one who pre- 
served an unmoved front. The most biting invective 
from Parson Thatcher, said to have the greatest voice in 
the county (it was known to have been heard at a distance 
of four miles), agitated the parson not one whit. 

The cynical attributed this stoicism to the fact that 
Madam Beale, his wife, possessed an independent fortune 
of her own, Others, more high-minded, averred that, 
mistaken though the poor man was, he was still sincere, 
and he rested ‘“‘upon the sure mercies of his God.” 
Scarcely one among the more reputable of his flock stood 
by him. For that the pious council thanked God and 
took courage. They had, so they congratulated them- 
selves, seized upon the iniquity in its very inception; for 
it had been only within the last four or five of Parson 
Beale’s twenty years’ ministry in Farleigh that rumors of 
his unsoundness had begun to fly about the vicinity. 
The consequence had been, especially during the past 
year, a greatly increased congregation, wotil the Farleigh 
people, in spite of their disapproval of his doctrines, had 
become not a little proud of the attention which was ex- 
cited by their brilliant pastor. Then the tumult had 
grown wilder, until now the great council had becn call- 
ed, and the demand had been made by them that Parson 
Beale should resign ‘his pastorate at some time within a 
year, and until he should leave he should bind himself to 
preach none of the doctrines upon which he differed from 
the received polity of the great theologians of New Eng- 
land. He was cut off from the fellowship of the church, 
this good old man; for those who said he was sincere 
were right. Beclouded his mind might have been, but 
he preached the truth as he saw it, and he had the genuine 
spirit of the martyrs, for he knew full well beforehand 
the wrath which was in store for him. A brave man and 
true was John Stark Beale, and of the same family as the 
gallant hero of Bennington—a family in whose veins ran 
fighting blood, which would out wherever their lot was 
cust. 

It was uaderstood that the parson’s resignation was to 
take effect upon the first day of the following March. In 
the mean time his people felt comparatively easy, for it 
was considered that he was muzzled so that he could do 
no special harm, since there was a long “* Index Expur- 
gatorius” of topics upon which he was forbidden to 
preach. When it was announced, however, that he was 
to hold forth upon the first Sabbath in September from 
the text, ‘*Am | therefore become your evemy because 
I tel! you the truth?” the council members were scandal- 
ized to learn that a crowd packed the meeting -house 
again, and was even mounted upon chairs and boxes out- 
side the windows in the scarcity of room. The fame of 
that sermon has come down to this day. An important 
lesson to be learned from it is that many of the most 
heinous heresies of Parson Beale are now accepted as 
good theology by the stiffest sticklers for ‘‘ soundness” in 
his denomination 

One prominent element in the case was the pastor's 
wife, who was believed to have had no small share in 
leading him astray 

‘** How does she bear it?” old bedridden Mother Hicks 
hail asked Mrs. Graves, when she made her first call after 
the trial! 

* Proud as ever—just as proud as ever.” 

** You don't say that she beld up her head the same as 
usual?” 

‘* Higher, Mother Hicks—inches higher.” 

‘‘And them sassy twins, with their pink and white 
faces, and them great bunnits o’ theirn all covered with 
flowers and feathers—I heerd they was there.” 

‘There! Indeed they were—and seemed to enjoy being 
the forefront of everything. I should ‘a’ thought the 
parson would ‘a’ forbid it.” 

“They say he does jest as them twins want him to. 
That comes o’ havin’ jest two children. If they'd ‘a’ had 
more, ‘twould ‘a’ ben « sight better for them poor spilt 
things. An’ then namin’ ‘em Rosemary an’ Rosellen! 
‘There's names in Scriptur'—names a plenty. Old Deacon 
Harker named his twin gals Jemima an’ Jerushy. Then 
there's Trypheny an’ Tryphosy. Mary an’ Marthy would 
‘a’ done fust rate; but you might ‘a’ known she wouldn't 
have nothiu’ but fancy names for her gals.” 

“And every night there's singin’ an’ foolin’ goin’ on 
there,” sighed Mrs. Graves 

“IL heerd you'd let Mercy and your boys go to the 
singin’-school thut Madam Beale got up,” pursued Mo 
ther Hicks, reproachfully 

“They're all of ‘em good singers,” apologized Mrs. 
Graves. ‘‘Eben and I—we thought we'd 'most oughter 
let ‘em go.” 

“Youd better keep your young folks away from them 
twins,” Mother Hicks warned her solemnly. “ It's bad 
enough for all of ye to set under sech preachin’ as ye’ve 
got to these next six months now; but them gals are 
wuss ‘nthe parson. I ‘ain't no opinion o’ boarding-schools 
at best, an’ for two years now they’ve ben off to board. 
ingechool. Goodness knows what sin they’ve learned 
there. Have ye seen the new piano, Mis’ Graves?” 

Yes, Aunt Esther had seen the new piano, It was the 
wonder of all Farleigh, and some old people are still liv- 
ing there who remember the advent of that remarkable 
instrument. It was a so-called “ square" piano, of about 
half the size, or even less, of the square piano of the pres- 
entday. It was still in existence during the late seven- 
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ties, and still gave forth broken and quavering sounds. 
Its arrival in Farleigh was attended with intense excite- 
ment. Startling rumors were afloat regarding its fabu- 
lous cost. The enormous price paid for its transporta- 
tion from Boston was a matter of history. Oh yes, Mrs. 
Graves had both seen and heard the piano. She was 
serry enough for poor Mother Hicks, who lived a mile 
from the parsonage, and, owing to her infirmities, would 
probably never bebold this marvel of modern elegance 
and art. 

Mother Hicks's words had produced the first real uneasi- 
ness which Aunt Esther had felt regarding the singing- 
school. Madam Beale, as she was universally called, fn 
deference to her dignity and to the superior manner in 
which she attired and generally demeaned herself, might 
be considered somewhat vain and worldly, and might be 
criticised for her methods of bringing up her daughters, 
but she was a good and an able woman, and no breath of 
scandal could possibly touch her. As for the giris, they were 
simply rather overdressed for Farleigh in those primitive 
days, and were somewhat given to simpering and silliness. 
They loved admiration and fine feathers, and giggled and 
‘*carried on” in a somewhat more refined but not less 
lively fashion than the rest of the girls in town. Their 
protracted absences from home during the last two years 
had separated them a little from the village young peo- 
ple, and had thrown a doubtful sort of glamour around 
them; but they were as bright and pretty and gay as 
girls could be, and they did indeed contrast rather too 
favorably with the country maidens around them, mak- 
ing them look, as poor Mercy had said, a trifle clumsy and 
common. 

The singing-school (which cost a fair price, and was 
therefore not very numerous) had met in the large square 
parlor of the parsonage one evening of each week since 
the middle of August. When the singing was over, on 
these evenings, cider and cakes had been passed by the 
parsonage muid (who had come from Northampton, wore 
always a white cap and apron, and was an object of much 
curiosity to the Farleigh people). There haa been games 
—Twirl the Platter, and Hunt the Slipper, and their like— 
and it had been considered penper th usually in those 
days, for kisses to be exchanged as forfeits in these games. 
Numberless delightful passages of this sort between hand- 
some Nate Graves and Miss Rosemary had enkindled 
within that young man’s breast emotions which Mercy 
Lathrop had been the first to detect. To be sure, no words 
of love had ever been exchanged between Nate and her- 
self, but his tender ways with her, their constant com- 
panionship everywhere, and the fitness of the match had 
tended to make everybody think that affairs were settled 
between them. Mercy was just eighteen. Uncle Eben 
had recently remarked to Aunt Esther that it was gettin 
about time for Nate to ‘speak out.” She had po ce | 
comfortably that there was no hurry — everything was 
going well. Yet before she had suspected it an enemy 
had entered Eden, and all the cherished plans of the 
Graves family were upset by a gold-ringleted, pink- 
cheeked litte minx of « girl. Aunt Esther determined 
that she would have a long talk that evening with her 
husband. 

The good woman wore her ‘‘ back hair,” as was com- 
mon in those days, in a substantial ‘‘pug” underneath a 
thin white cap, while her long front locks were made 
into two curls on each side of her ruddy, matronly face. 
At night, while her husband raked the ashes over the 
backlog, wound the great clock, and performed the other 
last duties of the evening, Aunt Esther usually occupied 
herself with ‘‘ doing up” these curls in papers. To-night, 
having previously closed the doors with unusual care, she 
began her task, und at the same time opened to her hus- 
band the subject which was so perplexing her. 

**Eben,” she said, softly, “you always thought Nate 
liked Mercy, didn’t you?” 

* Liked her!” roared the good man, in his rough, sleepy, 
bedtime voice. ‘‘If I'm any judge, he’s been dead in love 
with her these ten years now.” 

*'Sh-sh, Eben! Now that’s just what I’ve thought. 
But don't you notice how pale and sicklike she looks 
lately ?” 

He stroked his grizzled beard reflectively. 

‘She doesn’t seem very rugged this fall, that’s a fact. 
Anything the matter with her?” 

“Oh, I think she’s in love with Nate fast enough!” 

‘It would be a queer girl that wouldn't love our Nate,” 
laughed the old farmer, half foolishly. 

* But I'm afraid, Eben, that Nate’s getting off after 
Parson Beale’s Rosemary.” 

The old man gave a deep, long grunt of dismay. 

** Who told you so, Esther?” 

“Well,” began his wife, in no hurry to go on, now 
that she had riveted her husband's attention, ‘‘I hadu’t 
really thought much about it till today; but for a con- 
sid’able time back, I can see now, he's been after her. 
You wouldn't expect one of Parson Beale’s girls to settle 
down on a farm—but Nate he's good enough for any- 
body.” 7 
“Good enough !"’shouted Uncle Eben, forgetting his wife’s 
warning to speak softly. ‘* He's a sight too good for any 
of that family. Why, Esther, they’re all soaked throu i 
an’ through with false doctrine. There ain’t a p'int 
skercely that they're sound on. I’ve heard—I don’t know 
how true it is—that Parson Beale’s a little shaky even on 
the perseverance of the saints, but he didn’t dare to own 
that before the council, Why, 1 wouldn’t have a son 0’ 
mine marry into that family—not any more 'n I'd have 
him marry a—a”—the deacon paused for a sufficiently 
terrible simile—‘‘a daughter of Belial himself.” 

“No,” assented his wife, softly, but unable to entirely 
conceal her pride that so highly qualified a young person 
as Miss Rosemary Beale should fancy Nate; ‘‘I wouldn't 
either, Eben. But I confess I’m dreadful uneasy about it. 
i know Mercy thinks it’s about the same as settled.” 

** You—don't—say /” 

“But maybe you better not say anything — not just 
now—not till we see our way clearer,” urged his wife, see- 
ing that her husband was becoming stirred to the bottom 
of his soul. ‘‘ Maybe you better wait till after Thanks- 
giving. I can’t bear to have Thanksgiving spoiled.” 

The old man went off to bed, grumbling about “ taking 
things in time,” but reconciled to following his wife’s lead 
in the matter. 

The storm broke, however, before anybody expected it. 

rson Beale preached the next morning an edifying and 
quite innocuous discourse upon Job. service closed 
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with the reading of the Governor's proclamation for 
Thanksgiving day, to be kept three weeks from the follow- 
ing Thursday. Aunt Esther's heart thrilled as ever at the 
familiar words at the end—‘* God save the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts !" but it grew chill later as she thought 
of the unsatisfactory Thanksgiving that her family was 
likely to have. To be sure, the girls and two of the mar- 
ried sons would be with them on that day, but the “ York 
State” boys could not be present. Poor Mercy was pale 
and drooping, Nate was in the toils of a giddy girl and 
was growing unsound in the faith, and their beloved 
church was in trouble. There did not seem to Aunt 
Esther very much to be thankful for in the outlook, and 
she disingenuously and guiltily brooded over the dark 
prospect throughout all of the long, standing prayer and 
the su uent sermon. 

The twilight was just coming on, and Mercy was get- 
ting out her knitting, xs was the custom with the women 
of those times on the Sabbath evening, when Nate took 
down his hat and, with a slightly embarrassed air, pro- 
ceeded toward the door, It was the regular evening for 
the young men to go ‘‘ sparking,” but Nate had never left 
home ostensibly on such an errand. His mother’s heart 
gave a great leap of consternation. This was equivalent 
to an admission that Mercy’s theories were correct. 

** Where are you going, my son?” she demanded. 

‘*Up to Parson Beale’s.” 

“Is there a meeting there to-night?” 

In those days in Farleigh there was no Sunday evening 
meeting, unless for some special object. Indeed, the after- 
noon service, during at least half of the year, was hardly 
closed before dark. 

‘*‘No,” replied the young man, briefly. 

** What are you going for?” 

** To see the girls.” 

Mercy slipped up stairs so quietly that, in the sudden 
thickening of the air which seemed to take place with 
Nate’s announcement, nobody observed her. Lyman was 
out at the barn doing the chores, as usual. The father, the 
mother, and the wayward boy were alone together. The 
crisis had come. 

** Hang up your hat, sir!” thundered the old deacon. He 
arose as he spoke, and laid down the volume of Scott's 
Commentaries which he had been reading. It struck the 
table with violent and irreverent emphasis. 

Nate had always been a loving and obedient son, but 
he had been anticipating just this outbreak, and had made 
up his mind what he would do when it should come. He 
dia not hang up his hat, therefore. He simply stood still, 
with his hand on the door-latch, white and straight, and 
with an admirable courage which went to his father's 
heart. 

‘*You forget, sir, that I am of age, and can do what I 
please,” he said, firmly but not defiantly. 

“Nate! Nate!” wailed his mother. 

““My son!” cried the deacon, in a voice of anguish. 
‘You know what they are—Parson Beale and ull) his 
folks. They may not understand what they are doing—I 
want to be charitable—but I believe they are, one and all, 
on the broad road to perdition. No son of mine can ever 
marry one of those girls up there with my consent. From 
the day you take one of them to be your wedded wife, if 
you ever do that— which God forefend!—you are no son of 
mine.” 

The boy stood motionless. 

“You hear me?” roared his father. 

‘**I hear,” said Nate, the restrained passion in bis voice 
making it break and tremble in spite of himself. ‘* But 
if I could get Rosemary Beale for my wife, I should be 
the happiest man alive. She is an angel.” 

“An angel of darkness!” groaned the old farmer; but 
the boy was already through the door and well out into 
the crisp October night. 


The preparations for Thanksgiving went on laggingly 
in the Graves household. Mercy, with a rallying of pride, 
for which Aunt Esther secretly admired her, talked and 
laughed at the table, and worked hard at the pies and 
cakes and sausages, but ber eyes were still dark-ringed 
and heavy. Every Sunday evening Nate gs ye the par- 
sonage, and every Thursday night all three of the young 
mr still went to the singing-school. Aunt Esther had 
not thought it worth while to inke them away from it, 
for it was to close shortly after Thanksgiving. 

It was the evening before the great day. Nate had 
gone off after supper. His mother’s heart sank lower 
than ever. If he were going to spend two evenings each 
week with Miss Rosemary, the case had indeed become 
hopeless. She wished she could tie him + 

ewes ust striking eight when she and Mercy finished 
the round of the two pantries and took an inventory of 
their treasures. There were dozens of pies, of six differ 
ent kinds, and almost as many cakes; a whole roast ham; 
a mighty roast of spare-rib, brown-crusted and savory; 
six chickens ready parboiled for the chicken pies; a great 
“nappy” full of stewed cranberries from ‘‘the lower 
ma’sh meadow”; and three mighty turkeys trussed and 
stuffed for the crane. These, with the barrel of boiled- 
cider apple-sauce, the rows of jellies, preserves, and pic- 
kles, the jars of honey, the baskets filled with hickory and 
butter nuts, the moist yellow cheeses, and a score of other 
duinties, presented a tempting aspect. Then the rest went 
off to hed. leaving Aunt Esther to ‘‘do up” her curls al) 
alone in front of the hot bed of coal-dotted ashes. She 
thought over the work that had been done, and of the 
dear ones who would begin to arrive early on the morrow. 
Oh, what a good time they might have bad if only Nate 
had behaved himself! 

Just as she was rising she heard footsteps outside the 
door. A moment later and Nate had come in, with a look 
in his eyes that she had never seew there before. Silently 
he lighted his bedroom candle. Then he turned toward 
his mother, and on his handsome young face, now fully 
revealed to her, she saw that sorrow had set its seal. She 
flung herself upon him with that depth of ion which 
the Sco England nature, once aroused, feels as none be- 
sid 


es. 
‘*Nate! My darling! my darling! What is it?” 

She pulled him down into a chair beside her, with her 
arm still around him. He moved his dry lips, but no 
sound came forth. His eyes were burning. 

She pressed his head to her and kissed his broad fore- 
head. At last his breast began to heave, and a tear was 
forced from his eye and fell upon her chintz apron, Then 
he straightened up, and his voice came back. 
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“I—I thought—she—liked me, mother—Rosemary— 
you know—but—” 

** But what?” 

“She didn’t, mother, She said she supposed I was in— 
in fun, She said she was. She never ‘dreamed’ I was 
taking it so in earnest. She said we are not ‘suited to 
each other,’ and—oh—all that. Oh, I hate her, mother! 
She has deceived me! She did know, She knew all the 
time. She has broken my heart.” 

“Oh no, she hasn't,” affirmed Aunt Esther, cheerfully, 
and with a delicious peace at her heart. ‘* I could see you 
were sort o’ carried away with her. Boys often are for 
a while by such silly girls.” Nate flinched a little, but she 
went right on, with a confidence which yesterday she 
could not have affected. *‘‘ But I knew all the time just 
about what it would amount to, I knew you would have 
to have your lesson, and I knew it would hurt—but I 
thought maybe it would do you good. Rosemary Beale 
never was worthy of my Nate. She ain't half lenough 
for him. I knew you'd see it, but you wouldn't ’a’ heard 
to me if 1'd’a’ told you so. Just forget her. Don’t think 
any more about her. It’s all right, Nate. You'll see it 
so. She's just like one o’ these puff-balls in the woods— 
shell and smoke, and that’s all.” 

She stroked the boy’s hair, and kissed him over and over 
again. He looked as though he had had a fit of sickness, 
and he leaned on her as he had used to do in his babyhood. 
For the moment all his pride of manhood was gone. He 
was the suffering child again in his mother’s arms. 

At last he heaved a long dry sob, rose abruptly, gave 
his mother a kiss, seized his candle, and stumbled off up 
the stairs, 

She hurried into the bedroom, closed the door behind 
her, and shook her drowsing husband, whispering mean- 
while the good news into his ear. . 

“Hey? Hey?” he hoarsed ont, ae * You don’t 
say, Esther! You don’t say! ell—I guess we sha’n't 
have much more Arminianism out o’ Nate—not for one 
while. 'N’ I guess Mercy’s cheeks ’ll begin to red up 
— _ Maybe we'll have consid’able of a Thanksgiving, 
after all!” 











SPECIALIZATION 


VERSUS GENERALIZATION. 
 & the six weeks from the first of October to the mid- 

die of November occur most of the annual meetings of 
the different State federations. Already, therefore, a long 
list of these gatherings is in evidence. The occasions are 
characterized by the presence of many bright women, 
and the questions discussed are of high value and mani- 
fest importance. 

A comment which arises in the observant mind relates 
to the scarcity of practical and definite effort undertaken 
as the result of these conventions. In the beginning it 
was conceded that campaigns of education were needed, 
but it is now almost as generally admitted that the time 
for practical work is at hand. Meetings have, for the 
most part, up to this time, been given over to considera- 
tions of questions; committees of investigation in various 
departments of society have been created and have given 
their reports, but action has not followed in any marked 
degree. 

The State federations have become important and co- 
herent bodies. It seems possible to direct their strength 
in definite and practical channels. The criticism con- 
stantly made by outsiders against the club effort among 
women is concerning the diffusion of energy which it has 
engendered. Women tire themselves out in a multiplicity 
of pursuits, and no ove effort, laudable though it is, is car- 
ried to the climax which it would be possible to reach if 
fewer were attempted. A policy of restricted aims and 
conceutrated force is to be desired. 


THE LOTUS CLUB OF BIDDEFORD, MAINE. 


‘Tue Lotus Club is a rest club, but not an idle one. 
Most of us believe that a woman's strength does not be- 
long toa club; it belongs to her family and her home. 
The club should be a place where she can gain strength, 
not expend it and receive in return tired nerves and argu- 
mentative hysteria.” 

This remark may be taken as the principle upon which 
this interesting organization in Biddeford, Maine, was 
founded. It is a social club, and the word social is taken 
in its broadest sense. Two liberal-minded and courageous 
women undertook the founding of the club. These were 
Mrs. J. S. Tatterson and Mrs. Charles 8. Hamilton. 
These ladies had the pluck to rent a house, put it in 
good repair, and then invite the ladies of Biddeford and 
Saco to becotne members. Feeling that as the responsi- 
bility was all theirs, a proprietary right was also their 
privilege, Mrs. Tatterson and Mrs. Hamilton made them- 
selves a board of managers, conducting the financial policy 
of the club. This was to have a membership of ove hun- 
dred, and to make the dues one dollar per month, payable 
in advance, with an entrance-fee of three dollars. In two 
weeks ninety-seven women put their names in the club- 
book, each pledging herself for not less than six months. 
After this timé she had the privil of withdrawing if 
she found the club was not profitable. On this showing 
the club-house was furnished, and on October 28, 1896, 
the Lotus Club opened with a breakfast to the press at 
twelve o'clock, and a reception to club members and 
guests in the afternoon and evening. From that day to 
this the enterprise has been a growing success, and has re- 
markably detied the prophecies of some timid minds who 
felt that only disaster could overtake a scheme that ap- 
peared at the outset to be so largely experimental. 

The financial success of the club is assured. Starting 
with a debt of twelve hundred dollars, this has been re- 
duced to three hundred, and in the mean time all cur- 
rent expenses have been paid in addition. The club is 
open every day in the week. To the first outlay for good 
artistic standing furniture the club has added silver, china, 
and pictures, all of which becomes the property of the 
club when fully paid for, but stands now in the managers’ 
names, as those ladies are personally responsible. In this 
way all financial risk is taken from the club. Mrs. Tat- 
terson and Mrs. Hamilton undertook the enterprise with 
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the idea of turning the club over to the members free of 
debt at the end of three years, and this they will easily do. 

There is no detailed outline for work in the club, but 
every Tuesday afternoon a literary and musical programme 
is given, after which light refreshments are served. On 
these Tuesdays one of the members acts as hostess, and 
makes up the programme from topics in which she is inter- 
ested. ‘This carries out an idea of the promoters, which is 
to draw out and strengthen the resources of the club mem- 
bers. When the three years are up, and a surplus begins 
to exist, it is intended to increase the attractions for these 
Tuesday afternoons. There will be fine music, the best 
lecturers, and other good things from outside provided. 
Sixty books, too, now in the possession of the club, are the 
beginning of a much more extended library that the or- 
gauization means to own very soon after it stands alone. 

The club-honse is a charming home. It is a two-story 
building, formerly a residence, and the homelike effect has 
been preserved by the managers. Open fires, cozy loun- 
ging-nooks, writing-tables, reading-corners, tea and recep- 
tion rooms, combine to provide a most attractive meeting- 
place for the members. Here the woman tired with 
household cares, with teaching, or with whatever may be 
her vocation, finds rest and mental refreshment in friendly 
and congenial intercourse. She receives helpful inspira- 
tion or suggestion, if that is what she is seeking; if she is 
reserved or lonely, the club supplies the qualities that 
counteract these conditions. The gen'lemen of the town 
look upon it as a most rational expression of the club 
movement among women. It has come to be regarded as 
a sort of clearing-house in the community of all the indi- 
vidual good ideas and good things that might otherwise 
remain locked up in the family of each member. It is 
largely significant of the admirable management of the 
club that in the two years of its existence not a complaint 
has ever been made to the board, although one of the rules 
in the club-boek prescribes the hearing of criticisms to be 
one of its duties. The Bazar takes pleasure in offerin 
the pictures of the two ladies who huve thus demonstrat 
not only the courage of their convictions, but the truthful- 
ness of them. 


THE LADIES’ LITERARY CLUB OF GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICHIGAN. 

One of the most powerful clubs in the West is the 
Ladies’ Literary Club of Grand Rapids, Michigan. It is 
also one of the oldest, its training for a club being in a 
History Class begun as early as 1869. This class was con- 
ducted by Mrs. L. H. Stone, of Kalamazoo, whose name 
is known in the State as the ‘‘ Mother of Michigan Wo- 
men’s Clubs,” 

The evolution of the Grand Rapids club from a History 
Class is interesting. Out of the History Class grew a Con- 
versation Class, which met evenings, and to which gentle- 
men were admitted. In April, 1873, the Ladies’ Literary 
Club was formed, and for three years the club continued 
to be a mixed one. At the end of that time it became «is- 
tinctly a woman's club, putting the members of the other 
sex quite aside. It continued to grow rapidly, and is now a 
splendid organization, counting its full limit of 500, and 
a waiting list of 472. To the club belongs the distinction 
of having solved the problem of caring for this waiting 
list. By a most bappy arrangement these ladies, barred 
from membership by the limits of the constitution, are 

et enabled to share the good things of the club, and so 
essen the tedium of waiting admission. An auxiliary, 
called the Ladies’ Literary Club Fortnightly, has been 
formed, whose leader and virtual president is the vice- 
president of the club, Mrs.William H. Eastman, A second 
auxiliary is the Evening Club of the L. L. C., whose pre- 
siding officer is the second vice-president of the main or- 
ganization, Mrs. John B. Barlow, and to this Evening Club 
gentlemen are admitted. 

The club presents its programmes under five committees, 
those of Art and Literature, Science and Education, His- 
tory, Children’s Literature, and Music. There is, besides, 
an entertainment committee. In addition, there are sev- 
eral study classes, those announced for the current year 
being one in the Study of Shakspere, a Short Story Class, 
and a Modern Education Study Class. The standard of 
the work done by this club is well illustrated by a résumé 
of the topics in this Modern Education Cass. Among 
these are *‘ Shall School Boards be Appointed or Elected?” 
“The Aim of Education”; *‘The Modern Curriculum”; 
“The Doctrine of Interest”; ‘‘ Herbart and the Epoch 
Culture Theory,” and “ Noted Living Educators.” The 
other work of the club is of the same grade of excellence and 
thoroughness. Last month was conducted a most interest- 
ing conference on club methods. One sub-topic was, 
** What women’s clubs can do for our public schools, the 
promotion of art, municipal «ffairs, the busy girls of our 
“yr our sisters in the country.” 

he entertainment committee of the club undertakes 
its work seriously in the sense of doing it extremely well. 
During the club year the meetings under its charge are 
sure to be deli htfally enjoyable. At one is a short play; 
at another, held in February, there is a Washington Birth- 
day party; at another, a humorous paper is presented; at 
another are some character sketches, and so on, develop- 
ing the lighter and fanciful side of the club members. A 
carefully looked-after department, too, is that devoted to 
children’s literature. Very recently the club has given a 
brilliant reception in honor of Mrs. William B. Lowe, the 
president of the General Federation. The work of the 
club is admirably systematized. The programmes are 
issued a club year in advance, thus giving a tone of sta- 
bility to the work, as well as an opportunity to study up 
coming topics. 

In 1882 the club was incorporated, and in 1887, after 
successive temporary quarters, a handsome club-house was 
completed and dedicated. This is a whole story by itself, 
and it is hoped that the Bazar will be able to tell it more 
in detail later on, with some pictures of the cozy interior 
of this delightful club-home. The cost of the club-house 
was $12,250. This was fully paid for in 1891, a new ob- 
ligation being then assumed in the purchase of an adjoin- 
ing lot. The finances of the club are now in a most satis- 
factory condition, and the organization is one more exam- 
ple of the ability of women to conduct the business side 
of their work in a profitable way. The standing of the 
club in the community is of a nature to command the 
greatest respect. It would be difficult to fancy the city of 
Grand Rapids now without this fine and broad organiza- 
tion of women that make up the Ladies’ Literary Club and 
its auxiliaries. A list of sixteen ex-presidents shows the 
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belief of the club in rotation in office. The present presi- 
dent, Mrs, Dwight Gosse, is eminently qualified to uphold 
the succession of distinguished women who bave been at 
the head of this organization. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMN. 

THE seventeenth annual meeting of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumne was heli in the New a Club 
house in Philadelphia, October 27, 28, and 29. The first 
day, as usual, was filled with committee meetings and re- 
— the opening exercises being reserved for the even- 
—— ; 

he opening address was given by Miss M. Cary 
Thomas, president of Bryn-Mawr College. After a few 
graceful words of welcome in behalf of the Philadelphia 
branch, Miss Thomas clearly stated the object of the as- 
sociation, namely, the maintenance of high standards in 
the education of women. Following the address of wel- 
come was Mrs. Anna Brown Lindsay's report of the work 
of the separate branches of the association. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that at least half of the local branches reported 
work in the line of Child Study, Sanitation, and House- 
hold Economics, The address of the president, Mrs. Alice 
Upton Pearmain, continued this line of thought, Her 
paper—the longest one presented to the asseciation—was 
an exhaustive account of the efforts of the Boston branch 
to improve the sanitary conditions of the Boston public 
schools, and was offered as a suggestion, to other branches 
interested in that line of work. A paper on ** Some So 
cial Aspects of College Life,” by Miss Louise 8. Brow- 
nell, of Cornell, made a pleasant variety in the evening's 
programme. 

Friday was given up largely to sociability and sight- 
seeing. In the morning Mrs. Adam H. Fetterolf person- 
ally conducted those who wished to visit Girard College, 
while Mrs. Lindsay did the honors of the university. 
Later the association accepted Miss Thomas's hospitable 
invitation to Bryn-Mawr, where, after a delicious Junch- 
eon, the visitors were shown about the buildings by 
bright-faced girls in cap and gown till the bell, like an 
echo from their own college days, called them to the af- 
ternoon session. This again was devoted to reports, the 
interest centring in that of the committee on fellow- 
ships. After a detailed statement of the work: of the 
committee, the chairman, Mrs. Bessie B. Helmer, an- 
nounced that the European Fellowship had been award- 
ed to Miss Caroline F. Stewart, of the Cniversity of Kan- 
sas, 92; the American, to Miss Caroline E. Furness, of 
Vassar. A reception given the association in the evening 
by the New Century Club formed a fitting close to a day 
that had been, as one woman expressed it, “ not only re«- 
lined, but gilt-edged.” 

Every one bed been looking forward to the Saturday 
morning’s discussion of ‘‘College Curricula.” It was 
opened by an able paper by Mrs. Mary Roberts Smith, 
Professor of Sociology in Leland Stanford, Jr., University, 
on ‘‘ Shall the College Course be Modified for Women?” 
Mrs. Smith advocated a training for self -support and 
home life. She said that by far the larger number of 
college graduates ultimately marry, and boldly proposed 
the introduction of organic chemistry practically ap- 
plied, sanitation, household economics, physiology, and 
hygiene into the college course. The speakers that fol 
lowed her—Professor Leach of Vassar, Dean Talbot of 
Chicago University, Dean Smith of Barnard, Mrs. Cone of 
Hartford, and Dr. Latimer of Baltimore—all took a more 
or less conservative view in favor of the so-called dis- 
ciplinary studies and the curricula that now exist. While 
Mrs. Smith stood alone among the speakers, it was evident 
that she had the sympathy of « large part of her audience, 
and their approval was more than once expressed by en- 
thusiastic applause. 

After the transaction of the necessary business the asso- 
ciation adjourned, the members carryiug away with them 
new impetus for the work of the coming year, and a deep 
conviction that Philadelphia is indeed ‘the city of 
friends.” 


AN INTERESTING CLUB. 


Tne E. E. Kenyon Club of Minneapolis was organ- 
ized March, 1895. It is practically a federation of the 
classes conducted by Miss Esther Elizabeth Kenyon. 
About twelve years ago illness caused ber to resign the 
principalship of a prominent seminary for girls. When 
health was again recovered, she realized that work along 
educational and literary lines had become an essential 
element in her life. Bringing her experience as a suc- 
cessful educator, and her high attainments, to the effort, 
she organized the classes that have become so important 
a factor in the intellectual circles of Minneapolis. The 
class-work covers a wide range of study, taking up the 
history, art, and literature of different countries, scientitic 
topics, and current events. The E. E. Kenyon Club work 
is auxiliary to this. 1t holds three regular meetings year- 
ly—a business meeting, a literary entertainment at which 
a programme is furnished by club members, or for which 
some prominent lecturer is engaged, and a social enter 
tainment, either a reception, club breakfast, or any form 
of social meeting devised by the officers of the club, It 
is happy in having a president who brings to it not only 
wide social experience and tact, but also a broad insight 
into work for women along all lines, added to by her ex- 
perience us a World's Fair commissioner. 

The club really exists as a loving tribute to Miss Ken- 
yon’s able and effective work among the women who 
come under her influence in her widely extended literary 
work. As such it must be at once a delight and inspira- 
tion to the noble woman thus uniquely honored. The 
present officers are Miss E. E. Kenyon, honorary presi- 
dent; Mrs. Henry F. Brown, president; Mrs. Sumner T. 
McKnight, vice-president; Mrs. William Wolford, vice- 
president; Mrs. Charles T. Thompson, vice-president; Miss 
Caroline Baily, vice-president; Miss Harriet McKnight, 
treasurer; and Mrs. John C. Woodworth, secretary. 


THE AFTER-MATH OF THE MEETING of the New York 
State Federation in New York city last week emphasizes 
the first verdict given in this department of the pro- 
nounced and distinctive success of the meeting. A large 
element in its success was the system and regularity with 
which each session was conducted. Every meeting began 
and closed at the appointed time,and the example set by the 
presiding officer, Mrs. Helmuth, in being in her seat each 
day at the appointed minute, was one that the club women 
were inspired to follow. After the elaborate and beauti- 
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ful luncheon by Mrs. Roebling on Thursday a slight de- 
ay in regathering for the afternoon session would have 
; pardonable It did not, however, exist. At two 
clock Mrs. Helmuth struck the gavel, opening the meet 
of her aides and fellow-officers still lin- 
gered atthe luncheon. This holding of every part of the 
programme to its prescribed place made it possible to 
have lapses of leisure where new business and matters of 
interest not set down in the programme could be voiced 
A convention that gets through with everything that it 
intended to discuss is almost an anomaly, but this was the 
t last week, It is highly probable that the same 
method of presenting the programme will be continued 
nventions, certainly at those conducted by 
Mrs. Helmuth in her coming two years of office. The 
cutting down of time limits in the speakers from three 
minutes to two and then to one showed, however, that 
even this open programme was too full. Another federa 
tion meeting will undoubtedly remedy this, and it will 
teach the women who are to speak that they will have 
only time to present the meat of their thought in terse 
Mrs. Russell Sage, who was given one 
tell about the Emma Willard Alumnw Asso 
ciation, summed it up in a sentence that was epigram 
matic in its force and directness We worship Emma 
Willard and we love each other.” The fed 
eration showed that women are learning to do away with 
useless verbiage in making their points, but it also showed 
that the truth was not entirely learned 

[he personnel of the new board of officers is a most 
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promising one. Mrs. Helmuth's reputation is made among 
club women. What it is, is shown by the splendid ma- 
jority of her election to succeed herself—204 votes out 
of 211. Mrs. Zabriskie, the first vice-president, is the 
president of the Packer Collegiate Alumow of Brooklyn, 
New York, a woman of agreeable presence, and evident 
poise and force. The second vice-president, Mrs. Harry 
Hastings, of New York, is the president of the Society 
for the Study of Child Nature, and also of the Van Nor 
man Alumnw Association, and is a club woman much 
esteemed among ber associates. Mrs. Frank B. Church, 
of Wellesville, New York, succeeds herself as recording 
secretary, which is sufficient testimony to her ability in 
that office. To succeed Miss Anna M. Jones, the capable 
corresponding secretary for the past year, is going to be 
a difficult task for any one; but Miss Anne Rhodes, of 
Staten Island, the new secretary,is one of the few wo- 
men in the federation who can do it acceptably. Mrs. M. 
H. Northrup, of Syracuse, is to be again the efficient trea- 
surer that she has been in the past. The new Executive 
Board includes Miss Marian Carpenter, [!ion; Mrs. M. E. 
Trautman, New York; Mrs. W. C. Gouinlock, Warsaw; 
Mrs. M. T. Leavenworth, Syracuse; Mrs. William East- 
man, Rochester; Mrs. Caroline E. Dennis, Auburn; Rev. 
Phebe A. Hanaford, New York; and Mrs. Henry Alt- 
man, of Buffalo—an admirable list of representative club 
women of the State, several of them already experienced 
in federation work 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


The new method of election, having the polls open from 
ten to five on an appointed day, was profitable in relieving 
the session of the convention nan the disturbance of pass- 
ing ballots and collecting votes. It gave; too, time fora 
careful and collected choice, and was pronounced on all 
sides to be a thoroughly good manner of proceeding. It 
cost two entire days of the proceedings to the two inspec- 
tors. These sat by the ballot-box during the day on which 
the polls were opened, instructing voters, giving informa- 
tion, and corroborating from their credential list every 
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vote that was made. It was suggested that the time for 
the opening of the polls was unnecessarily long, and might 
easily have been condensed, serving the same purpose, to 
half a day. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF Mrs. Henry ALTMAN to fill the 
vacancy in the newly elected Executive Board of the New 
York State Federation, caused by the resignation of Mrs. 
Frances Goodale, of Utica, was evidently a popular one. 
Mrs. Altman made a fine running for the first vice-presi 
dency, being defeated by a small majority. The federa- 
tion is to be congratulated upon the fact that it will still 
have her services in the Executive Board. 

Mrs. Altman is a prominent club woman of Buffalo, 
New York, and is president of the Scribblers’ Club, an 
organization of writing women that has won recognition 
throughout the State. The membership includes a list of 
names seen constantly in print, both in newspaper and 
periodical publications. e club holds regular meetings 
on the last Monday afternoon of each month from Sep- 
tember to May inclusive. These meetings are of a social 
and literary character, and are gatherings to which invita- 
tions are eagerly welcomed by those outside the club. The 
club has made itself an especial hostess to persons of dis- 
tinction among residents of Buffalo as well as visiting 
strangers. The monthly meetings therefore are sure to 
be assemblies where not only the bright personnel of the 
club is to be met, but other agreeable and clever folk. 
The Wards of London gave an illustrated lecture last 
spring under the club’s auspices, Mr. Krehbiel talked on 
music, and Cissy Fitzgerald explained to the club, on her 
last visit to this country, how she suddenly sprang into fa- 
vor with her work—a brief list to show the catholicity of 
the club’s hospitality. The club meets in pleasant quar- 
ters in the Twentieth Century Club House, and has recent- 
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ly converted some Twentieth Century bonds, owned by the 
organization, into a lease of the handsome suite covering 
four years. 

During Mrs. Altman’s presidency it has been her policy 
to urge and encourage the reading of original manuscripts 
before the club. if such are already in the hands of the 
publisher, the author finds gee and profit often in 
the advanced criticism; if the manuscript has not been 
offered, the general approval or disapproval of the club 
correspondingly encourages or discourages the effort to 
have it accepted. This autumn, at the first regular meet 





ing of the club, action was taken which is a continuation 
of this policy on a broader and more businesslike basis. 
This was the establishment of a publication bureau for 
members of the Scribblers. By means of this members 
of the club, particularly those who are not regularly con- 
nected with the daily newspapers or are not settled con- 
tributors to various periodicals, can be informed of the 
best manner te dispose of their articles. The chairman 
of the bureau is Mrs. Frank A. Wade, a writer of reputa- 
tion and a woman of marked executive ability. Some of 
the well-known members of the club, other than those 
mentioned, are Dr. Ida C. Bender, Miss Marsha Houk, 
Miss Eleanor M. Ladd, Dr. Amelia Earle Trant, Miss Grace 
Carew Sheldon, Mrs. Robert Fulton, and Mrs. James B. 
Park. Other officers of the club are—vice-president, Mrs. 
E. C. Davenport; recording secretary, Mrs. C. M. Man- 
ning; corresponding secretary, Miss A. M. Kenyon; and 
treasurer, Miss M. De Forest. 


AT THE RECENT ANNUAL MEETING aT CoL_umBus of 
the Ohio State Federation it was shown that forty-two 
new clubs had been admitted during the t year, which 
increased the membership of the federation to ten thou- 
sand. There are now two hundred and two federated 
clubs in that State. The topics of the federation were 
confined to a consideration of club methods. These in- 
cluded the ‘‘ Department Club,” ‘“ The Advantages and 
Disadvantages of Membership Committees,” ** Best Meth- 
ods of promoting Extemporaneous Speaking,” ‘‘ Power 
of the Social Life of the Club,” and ‘‘ How to Maintain a 
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high Club Standard.” A most distinguished speaker at 
the convention was Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, former — of Wellesley Col- 
lege, and dean of Woman’s Department, Chicago Uni- 
versity. Mre. Palmer’s address was scholarly and definite, 
and her fine comparisons of educational methods in Ger- 
many, France, and England with our own country were 
of unusual interest, coming from such an suteciiy. 
Mrs. 8. D. Platt, of Denver, vice-president of the General 
Federation, addressed the convention, taking as her sub- 
ject, ‘The Old Woman and the New Club.” A large 
and brilliant reception was held at the State Universit 
on the afternoon of the opening day, at which fully fit- 
teen hundred delegates and guests of both sexes were in 
attendance. A pretty feature of the tea-room was the ar- 
rangement of a number of tea tables, each presided over 
A adies representing a local hostess club. Mrs. J. A. 

bert, of yun, the president of the federation, de- 
clined re-election, and the new ticket presented by the 
nominating committee was headed by Mrs. W. P. Orr, of 
Piqua. The election resulted in the choice of the follow- 
ing officers : pe, Mrs. W. P. Orr, Piqua; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. H. Canfield, Columbus; recording secretary, 
Miss Orpha Cheney, Washington, C. H.; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. John Tumker, Newark; treasurer, Mrs. 
L. H. Selover, Cleveland; and auditor, Mrs. H. M. Adams, 
Toledo. 

Marearet Hamitton WELCH. 











SUPPLEMENT 


MISS LOUISE WINTHROP 
KOUES. 
HE first successful candidate for the 
Mrs. Donald McLean scholarship in 
American history, offered by the New York 
City Chapter of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, is Miss Louise Winthrop 
Koues. 

Miss Koues has always been a student and 
a lover of books, and of late years she has 
devoted much attention to American history 
and genealogy, and for this reason deter- 
mined to try for the new scholarship. She 
believes the way to become interested in 
general history is to study family history— 
the two are so closely connected 

Her own genealogy is one to interest others 
as well as herself, as she is a lineal descend- 
ant of many notable men and women, tra- 
cing her line to titled and distinguished fore- 
fathers on the other side of the Atlantic, 
though it is of ber early American progeni- 
tors that she feels proud in a quiet, modest 
way. On her father’s side she is descended 
from Governor John Winthrop, first Gov- 
ernor of the Massachusetts Bay settlement 
in 1630; also from Thomas Dudley, second 
Governor of Massachusetts Bay, whose eld- 
est son, Rev. Samuel Dudley, married the 
only daughter of Governor Winthrop. Their 
daughter married Edward Hilton the elder, 
who is known as the “Father of New 
Hampshire,” being the first settler in that 
district. Other paternal ancestors are Dep- 
uty-Governor Samuel Symonds and his noted 
wife, Dorothy Harlakenden, of the old Eng- 
lish family of that name. 

On her mother’s side she goes back to the 
first settlers of Manhattan Island, through 
the old Knickerbocker families of Bogert, 
Bancker, and Johannes de la Montaigne, a 
Huguenot of rank, who fled to Holland from 
the French persecution, and thence to Amer- 
ican shores, where he married Rachel de 
Forest. 

Among her Revolutionary ancestors are 
William Keous—who spelled the name in the 
old-fashioned manner—a graduate of Har- 
vard, class of 1768, and a member of the 
Brentwood committee of correspondence, 
February, 1775; and Willixm Leayeroft, an 
officer of artillery in the Continental line 
in New York's ‘‘crack” regiment. He was 
present at the siege and surrender of York- 
town, and later, when peace was declared, 
was one of the founders of the Order of the 
Cincinnati 

Miss Koues was born in New Orleans, but 
her father was a native of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, and her mother a New- Yorker. 
She has passed most of her life in New 
York, but went abroad to finish her educa- 
tion. She is much occupied in philanthropic 
and church work, and it was she who ori- 
ginated the idea and plan which have devel- 
oped into the Woman's Auxiliary to the 
Board of Missions of the Episcopal Church. 

She is the first and only historian of the 
Governor Thomas Dudley Family Associa- 
tion, formed in 1892, which meets annually 


in Boston, and which numbers a long list of | 


well-known members, such as President Eliot 
of Harvard, President Gilman of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Anson Phelps Stokes, 
Woodbury G. Langdon, and ex -Governor 
George Peabody Wetmore. 

At present she is busy pursuing her his- 
torical studies at Columbia and Barnard, 
having gained her scholarship through com- 
petitive examination there. She is enjoying 
the work so congenial to her, and at the end 
of two years will have a certificate granted 
her, entitling her to teach American history 
in school or college in this or any other 
country. 
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“A PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Go,’s 


Si Breakfast 
a 


The Standard for 

Purity and 

Excellence.... 
Trade-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED |780. 








HARPER'S BAZAR 
THE GRAPE CROP. 


The Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany begs to announce toits patrons 
that the grape crops of France and 
Italy have yielded a quality of cream 
of tartar which, as refined in the 
works of this company, is of great 
superiority. 

The celebrated Royal Baking 
Powder, using exclusively this high- 
ly refined and healthful product, will 
maintain its position as the purest, 
strongest, most efficient and eco- 
nomical of leavening agents. 

The greatest possible aid to the 
pastry-cook in producing sweet, 
light, white, flaky biscuit, cake, and 
wholesome raised food. 
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fear that this gem will not hold its color prevents many from buying 
his fear is usually well grounded, and 


Cc’: fashionable precious stone of to-day is the turquotse, and only the 


one. conservative jewelers 


throughout the world refuse tu g color of a turqnoise anless 
it is one from the Azure Mines 

ears of experience of the foremost jewelers have demonstrated that 
the Azure Turquoises will retain their 


uarantee the 
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the times. No Azure Turquoises are genuine without the 
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Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it. 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap; 








and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 

| Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. There are a thou- 
sand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of neople use it. 





** Soft as the touch 
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of a fairy’s wing”’ 
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ve: ; Accept no 
substitute. 


Facsimile 


of label. 


| Put up in handsome boxes, in four 
colors, White, Pink, Flesh, and Bru- 

nette, and sold by leading dealers 

| everywhere at 25 cents per box, or 

| mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price 
by the manufacturers, 


| LOUIS R. HARRISON & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Perfumers 
142, 144, and 146 West 14th St., New York 


apa Olay, 


The up-to-date 
wae Chef heads all menus 
with Pim-Olas. 


No dinner complete with- 
out them 
Seville Packing Co., 
~ New York. 
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is the Cologne of the 
world par excellence. 


Gl hy 
’% 
Every bottle bears the 


label *‘ Johann Maria Parina, ber dem 
Julichs-Platz.’’ Imitations may /ock identical, 
bur cannot bear the word “ gegenuber.”” 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
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Don’t spend so much 
money on lamp-chimneys — 
get Macbeth’s—get the chim- 
| ney made for your lamp. 

The Index tells. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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UPERFLUOUS HAIR Permanently Removed. Write for valuable 
sealed information. Helen W. Marko, 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 











UNDER THE YELLOW FLAG. 


ONE PHASE OF WOMAN’S RELIEF-WORK AT 


‘| oe of us who have had the pleasure and zest of 
hearing firet— fresh from the lips of our newly 
landed heroes of the Cuban campaign—the story of the 
stern fight and the great surrender have been impressed 
by the fact that to each eager narrator the chief interest 
of the history clustered naturally about the events in 
which he, as an individual, had hadashare, It is so with 
us who would tell of the part which. women have tried to 
play in the grim epilogue of the war. Each can but re- 
late the little that she saw and felt aud heard in the 
crowded days when we so eagerly strove to undo the 
deadly work of the terrible island ‘‘ where the famine and 
the fever wear the heart and waste the body.” 

For weeks we of the Red Cross whose special privilege 
it was to send trained nurses to camp and hospital had 
been working night and day under the patriotic and 
noble leader whose home had been converted into a veri- 
table hive of business industry. Each day scores of de- 
voted women, whose hospital diplomas gave them a priv- 
ilege envied by their untrained sisters, came pouring in, 
eager to be assigned to duty at Tampa or Chickamauga 
or Montauk. And then, one day, the usual routine of 
business at the bureau was varied by a telegram from 
Montauk 

‘Nurses needed at Detention Hospital for yellow fever. 
Do not make this public.” 

‘Immunes” were hard to find; we had but one on our 
lists; but several brave women nurses were found, glad 
and eager to respond to the call, and within a few hours 
they were speeding on their way to Montauk 

When they crossed the picketline of Detention Hos- 
pital, at twilight of that summer day, it was to step at once 
from the outside world of every-day life into a pale land 
of shades, where death, not life, seemed real, and where 
helpless misery and suffering lay all around, speechless 
for the most part, yet appealing 

Two weeks before, the first transport had emptied its 
load of ‘‘ suspects” into the hands of a few untrained hos- 
pital.corps men, who cared for them as best they might 
with no tents, beds, blankets, food, or supplies of any 
kind, and with a pitiless storm beating on the unprotected 
sick and dying men. Small wonder that they cried, 

This is worse than Cuba!” But gradually things mend- 
ed, and two days before our arrival the place was put in 
command of the noble surgeon, the record of whose un- 
selfish, unceasing, and admirable work will ever shine as 
a bright page in a study of many mistakes and blunders. 
Under his wise direction, and with the intelligent and 
efficient aid of the chief steward and a corps of assistants, 
this ‘‘dumping-ground for sick men” grew into a well 
ordered and comfortably appointed hospital. And this 
with no loss of time. Within thirty-six hours after our 
arrival fifty trained nurses were on duty in the long tent 
wards where fever-smitten men lay side by side on beds 
that touched 

It did not take us long to discover that ‘* Yellow Jack ” 


HOSPITALITY AND CHILDREN. 


UITE the most charming young woman I know is 
nine years old this month. She greets me, when 

I xo there in her mother’s absence, with a cordiality of 
welcome that is altogether irresistible. She begs me to 
stay to luncheon, or she offers me a cup of tea, and her 
manner as she does so has all the charm which has made 
the women of her family famous for generations t. 
There is neither self-consciousness in it nor forwardness 
-that ugly word—nor yet is there anything in it, for all 
its likeness to that of the grandmother and the mother 
whom I knew, which is not absolutely the manner of the 
unspoiled child. I could hardly imagine a stranger whom 
she addressed as she addresses me not understanding at 
ounce that that hospitality, even from its children, had been 
part of the household creed by which she had been reared. 

And I know another young woman. She was twelve 
in May. She too plays the part of hostess to me at times 
when her mother is away. She comes down the stairs 
smiling—I can see her from the sofa by the fire—and the 
small brown Dachshund following close at her heels 
wags his tail, but never barks. Both are glad on general 
principles because I have come, but not, I believe, be- 
cause | happen to be the guest. They do what they can 
to make my stay a pleasant one. The little girl goes to 
the piano without demur, or she shows me a new book, 
and the small dog never fails to wag his tail whenever I 
leok his way. A half-hour in that parlor with them—a 
parlor always filled with flowers—seems more like a visit 
to some garden in fairyland than anything else I know: 
the little girl as the princess, and the dog as the enchanted 
beast appointed guardian to her. 

When the door is closed behind me, and I am in the 
street again, I am conscious of carrying with me an inde- 
scribuble sense of pleasure, and long after the noise and 
confusion of town have begun to distract me I find my- 
self stopping suddenly to wonder what nice thing it was 
that happened to me that day. I carry away the same 
sense when the mother has been at home, and I realize 
that it is only her spirit that has deseended to the child 

her spirit and the privilege of sometimes wearing her 
mantle! 

And I know still another young woman. She is ten. 
Her surroundings are not like those of the other two. 
Her house is shabby and unkempt. She has no traditions 
of hospitality behind her, but in her eagerness to give me 
pleasure she triumphs over timitations. She touches no- 
thing that belongs to the house, but after having done 
everything in her power for me, she goes up stairs to her 
own possessions in the nursery and brings me some gift 
from her limited store. And she smiles like a veritable 
St. Nicholas when [ thank her, saying that she is so glad 
I have had a good time and that J care for what she has 
given me 

These three young women all live in New York, but 
they are the only three I know in this great metropolis 
who seem to be the réal daughters of the house. I know 


was but a bugaboo, but “ pernicious ” malaria and typhoid 
were real enough, and in a group of isolated tents a de- 
voted doctor and volunteer nurse had their hands full 
with a dozen cases of measles and diphtheria. 

How we worked, those first days! And what obstacles 
our women’s wits were taxed to overcome! Five hun- 
dred men to be fed with broths made in tomato-cans over 
spirit-lamps, and served in siz tin cups, which necessitated 
countless washings! Five hund temperatures to be 
taken with the few clinical thermometers slipped by 
chance into the private luggage of some nurse or doctor! 
Five hundred men, grimed with Cuban soil, to be kept 
clean, with every drop.of water carried an eighth of a 
mile in insufficient basins and pails. And the govern- 
ment supplies came—oh, so slowly, if at all! Ob, how 
we thanked God for the Red Cross and for the friends 
whose eager sympathy expressed itself in wagon-loads of 
necessities, which were also Juxurics! With what eager 
haste we telegraphed to the workers at the supply depot, 
who never failed us; who never stopped to question, were 
the demand for equipped cots or corkscrews, for car-loads 
of hygeia water or palm-leaf fans and cologne. With fin- 
gers that could not wait for tools we tore open the boxes 
which held the coarse betaped night-shirts, which, earlier 
in the summer, had perhaps excited a questioning smile 
as we had watched them grow in the white fingers of the 
women of ‘our auxiliary,” when war seemed so far dis- 
tant and unreal! There was no limit to our need for 
these garments and for sheets and pillow-slips and towels, 
and there was no time to regret the terrible waste caused 
by the necessity of burning daily great heaps of bedding 
and of clothes, which there was no means of baving 
washed; but this destruction made the need for fresh 
supplies ever urgent. 

Over seventeen hundred sick men passed through our 
hands during those crowded weeks when life was mea- 
sured by the coming of the transports Alleghany, Berkshire, 
Roumania, Catania. How much those names will ever 
mean to us into whose keeping they disgorged their 
strange sad cargo of humau misery! We seldom had 
warning or bint of the arrival of this living freight until 
up the stcep and winding road from the wharf to the hos- 
pital would come the long train of ambulances, and then 
all was one mad rush of preparation. Carpenters, nurses, 
doctors, hospital corps, and detailed men all worked with 
a will, and in an incredibly short space of time we had 
our fainting, dirty, starved, and neglected heroes revived, 
fed, washed, and made comfortable in clean beds, with the 
kind face of a woman nurse bending over them. 

**By Jove! Jimmie,” said an old “regular” to a com- 
panion in the next cot, ‘* this is almost as good as being a 
volunteer with a home and a sweetheart!” 

Woman's work! One smiles at the recollection of the 
nature of the varied services we performed for our help- 
less heroes, And! one jealously guarded advantage we 
had in our strictly euforced quarantine, our soldiers were 
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peculiarly “ ours”; no throng of eager visitors could share 
with us the pleasure of ministering from first to last to 
our patients. And, oh, the thousand offices not cata- 
logued among the requirements of a graduated nurse 
which fell to our share to execute! rst, of course, 
the supplying of the countless minor wants of restless 
invalids—wants which friend’, known and unknown, 
seemed to anticipate by a kind of blessed telepathy, 
for always, just when longed for most, the needed ar. 
ticle came. Sometimes the extra pillow for tired shoul- 
der or back, or a fly-net for some tortured “ insompi- 
ac”; a crate of juicy oranges or a freezer of ice-cream 
for parched throats ; a box of tooth-brushes, greatest of 
boons, always needed to replace those ‘‘lost in Cuba”; 
sometimes it was but a sprinkle of cologne or a whiff of 
aromatic salts to kill the ever-present odor of disinfect- 
ants or of worse; or it might be a clean handkerchief, first 
signal of return to civilization and individual ownership; 
or, best of all, perhaps some copies of the daily papers, 
scanned so eagerly by men who, themselves makers of 
history, were yet ignorant of the commonest happenings 
of current life. 

Oh, you who toiled with loving fingers to make and 
send supplies for the relief-work of this fateful summer, 
be assured that not one stitch, not one effort, was wasted 
or lost, for many a soldier's prayer was offered in gra-i- 
tude for woman's work! 

And what woman, kept at home by nearer duties, would 
not have envied us could she have known the endless op- 
portunities for usefulness, the sweet reward of those of us 
who could go where needed most? For, besides the more 
practical side of our work just touched upon, we had still 
higher privileges. The sad pleasure of chronicling for 
eyes we knew would be blinded by scalding tears the last 
pathetic details of a young life bravely ended; the filling 
as best we could the place of that “‘ other woman,” who 
would have given years of life to have knelt where we 
knelt, and heard as we heard, with ears that felt it sacri- 
lege to listen, the last whispered accents of her name 
Ours it was, too, to press in silent sympathy the hands 
of those who came “too late” to arrange the details of 
that *‘ home-taking” which was to be so different from 
the joyous home-going so joyously looked forward to; 
ours to weave a wreath or garland of the few _ flowers 
which grow on the bleak hill-side with which to hide, as 
best we might. the barevess of rough coffin lids; and ours 
to stand at last as only mourners beside the open grave of 
some mother’s idol, and know full well that, however far 
away, the sound of the clay on that coffin would reach 
and crush her woman’s heart. 

All this was woman’s work! Hers, thank God, through 
all the ages; hers by royal commission from the lips of 
Him who from His own cross, beholding with divine pit 
His fellow-man, cried, ‘* Woman, bebold thy son!” Thank 
God that the darkness and anguish of war bring out iu 
clear relief woman's divine compassion. 











many other young persons, and I love many, but their 
nurses do the honors when I ask for them, or their govern- 
esses perhaps—the honors generally being explanations 
and regrets that no one clse is at home to receive me. 

For hospitality, strange to say, is not part of the house- 
hold creed of New- Yorkers. Entertaining may be. We 
have luncheons, dinners, teas, set occasions when we open 
our doors. But to be ever ready in spirit, with warmth 
and comfort and cheer, is not part of the formula we pre- 
pare for ourselves when our houses are put in order and 

lans are laid for our every-day lives. No one’s butler 
in town does what the butler in a country-house is sup- 
“ops to do—offer refreshment to those who, having come 
or a morning visit, find host and hostess away. e are 
apt to take it for granted that our friends in town have 
had something to eat before arriving; that if some were 
tired and necded refreshment, a stop had been made on 
the way, since restaurants and hotels are everywhere. 
The necessity of being ready to refresh a guest has there- 
fore been eliminated from our list of neighborly con- 
siderations. 

We have even degenerated go far as to move into new 
houses or apartments where the impossibility of baving a 
guest-room enticesus. And we justify ourselves by saying 
that the exactions of a metropolitan life have exhausted us; 
that they are rapidly unfitting us for the more important 
duties which are ours. And we are quite right in a way. 
We are exhausted, and the fulfilling of the many obliga- 
tions we have accepted as necessitics does unfit us for the 
performance of many of our more important duties. 

We have, in fact, entirely new social conditions to meet— 
conditions which our forefathers never encountered. We 
cannot, as our ancestors did in their more primitive lives, 
welcome und house even a guest, sending him on his way 
refreshed. We find it easier to put one up at the club, or 
see that the best rooms in a convenient neighborhood are 
his. And we. have no prick of conscience in doing so, 
knowing that, for the most part, our guest is happier for 
his independence, preferring it to the ceremonial require- 
ments of our homes. 

And we have degenerated a step or two in other diree- 
tions, and can hardly justify ourselves us well. We have 
so twisted and distorted the idea of hospitality that we 
have come to regard it as something to be exercised not 
for the benefit of others, but for the benefit of ourselves. 
We use it as the means for paying sociul obligations or 
strengthening an uncertain foothold. Some people are ac- 
cused of wanting to get a place in the world by the feasts 
they prepare! 

Can it be true that we have forgotten to teach our chil- 
dren what the laws of hospitality are, because we our- 
selves have forgotten their meaning? We bring them up 
to make gifts. We instruct them in etiquette. But we 
do not rear them to be daughters of the house. We do 
not want the bother of it, perhaps—the responsibilities it 
might entail. We fear ible derangements in domes- 
tié affairs while the child is making its first mistake. 

And in all likelihood we ourselves lack the tact and 
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skill necessary for so training them that, while not making 
them self-assertive, pert, and inconsiderate of elder per 
sons’ plans, they may be made to feel themselves responsi- 
ble members of a household, part of its general system, 
and recognized active agents in it. 

To some idea of inconvenience to ourselves we sacrifice 
one of the most beautiful instincts of human nature, and 
we defend our position by arguments to prove how cer- 
tain complications might arise were every child allowed 
to indulge its fancy for making strangers feel at home, or 
urging guests to stay for some repast. More than that: 
the parental authority would be shaken—that parental 
authority which is more of a fetich in some houses than 
we dream, All wisdom is supposed to be embodied in it, 
all knowledge, and many a sweet childish impulse goes 
down before it, never to rise again—a sacrifice to miscon- 
ceived values and proportions. 

I have a friend—she is hospitable still, in spite of the 
check she once received. She told me that when she was 
about nine years of age she once asked some ten little girls 
to a party, and this without consulting her mother. Of 
course it w:is a reprehensible thing to do, but I sometimes 
think—though I dislike to do so, knowing how well-in- 
tentioned that dear mother was—but I sometimes think 
that the punishment was quite as reprehensible as the 
crime. For the ten little girls, all in their best muslins 
and sashes, came. But nothing in the way of refreshment 
was given them. And this is not the only story like it 
that I know. 

Of course hospitality is not eating, and a child’s party 
without lemonade or cake might be made endurable; but 
a child punished by having all refreshment denied is apt 
so to smart under the pain of her chastisement that she 
loses the power of right perceptions, and places undue 
values on those things of which she feels that she has been 
defrauded. She must be a long time in discovering that 
hospitality means anything else than the giving of food, 
since being without it spoiled her party. 

And the child misses so much in not knowing! The 
hospitable instinet, when its true significance is recog- 
nized, is found to be one of the most potent of all factors 
for making life beautiful, and certainly the woman ex- 
pressing it acquires a charm that no inhospitable sister 
need hope to possess. 

Why not, then, cultivate this gift in our children? We 
teach them to give half—to share their possessions and 
their pleasures. Why not teach them what it means to 
share all, as they must do in hospitality, when the whole 
ge is to give for the benefit of the other? For there 

no quid pro in hospitality untess one goes into the 
higher spiritual reciprocities. 

here is a juste milieu at which we 2an all arrive in our 

manner of training. We can preserve our authority, 

maintain our discipline, and still allow children a pave 

scope; not as younger persons—ignoring that side of it 

altogether, in fact—but simply as daughters of the house, 

daughters who are factors in the household, one of the 
ums by which its real spirit may be expressed. 
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Mothers who have sons to rear, and who do not want 
to make them namby-pambies, are constantly eliminating 
themselves, standing by and letting their sons take com- 
mand, in order that they may feel themselves men, re- 
sponsible factors, individuals-on whom a certain obliga- 
tion rests for the comfort and protection of others. And 
no boy without this training is apt to amount to much in 
his personal relations with others. 

Mothers are reluctant, strange to say, to do the same 
thing with their daughters, or to make them feel their 
general responsibilities in relation to the home and to 
the world. I sometimes fancy that they lack a certain 
knowledge for themselves—an understanding rather—of 
what the household stands for in the general order of 
life, for that understanding once gained, it would neces- 
sarily be exercised, and exercised unconsciously, not b 
the householders alone, but by their children and their 
servants, as recognized members of a common body hav- 
a eee ends and purposes. 

or hospitality does not mean eating, but it does mean 
refreshment—refreshment ef body and mind. It means 
entertaining those to whom we have opened our doors, 
that they leave us better equipped for whatever they 
must meet outside. It does mean that no one should go 
out of our doors without being glad to have been wel- 
comed within them. 

The little girl with the Dachshund never gives me any- 
thing to eat, and I never have a cup of tea from the lit- 
tle woman of nine, but I am quite as refreshed in another 
way for having been admitted to them. For they are the 
real daughters of the house, and their hospitable spirit 
gives the guest so pleasurable an impression to carry 
away that any road to be followed after their doors are 
left beliind becomes the easier. 

Biblical hospitality was like this, and sometimes angels 
were entertained unawares. 

If in the heart of each of us the possibility of the angel 
dwells, who can tell whether the hand of the child ex- 
tended in welcome may not be the destined power to call 
it forth? Littie HamriLTon FRENCH. 


THE WORK OF A TRUANT-OFFICER. 

I NTIL three years ago the naughty little truants of 

the West Side of New York carried on their unlaw- 
ful sports peacefully and comfortably in odd corners of 
their district. But with the appointment of Mrs. M. E. 
R. Alger as Attendance Officer everything was changed. 
Now the rebellious element of the small-boy population 
finds itself, like the family cat in house-cleaning time, 
without rest for the sole of its feet. For Mrs. Alger seems 
all but ubiquitous, and whether they hide themselves in 
underground cellars or perch aloft on shaky ridge-poles, 
she searches them out and brings them within the strong 
grasp of the law. The erring truants have grown so su- 
verstitious that they shrink like a collapsed balloon when 
Mrs. Alger approaches, and feel a strong desire to mend 
the error of their ways, while the boys who are trying to 
be good find so much pleasure in her friendship and com 
mendation that they fall into a triumpial procession be- 
hind her on the slightest pretext. 

Mrs. Alger’s signal success in this work has brought 
about the appointment of women as Attendance Officers 
in Philadelphia and Chicago, but before she could win her 
own position she found almost as much objection and dis- 
couragement to meet as a Columbus discovering a new 
world. That women had never done this thing before 
seemed sufficient reason why women should never be al- 
lowed to do it at all, but Mrs. Alger’s conviction and per- 
sistence carried the day. When she asked for a difficult 
district to prove her point, she was assigned one of the 
worst in the whole city. It lies between Forty-third and 
Fifty-ninth streets, Fifth Avenue and the Hudson River. 
Part of it, because of its altogether desperate character 
known as “‘Hell’s Kitchen,” is crowded with the off- 
scourings of humanity. Vice and crime are its watch- 
words. But when occasion has arisen Mrs. Alger has 
hesitated as little asa man might to pursue her charges 
into the most dangerous of its fastnesses. 

Indeed, to any one who has followed the work of an 
Attendance Officer, sex seems to be of small moment, in- 
dividual equipment everything. Good health, patience, 
tact, and humor are the outfit necessary to the man or 
woman who deals with small boys. One must be willing 
to play a game of vice versa and look at life through the 
truant’s eyes; to sympathize with him, yet to be as firm as 
adamant when justice is in question. 

The day’s work of an Attendance Officer begins about 
eight o'clock in the morning. The ideal routine is—first, 
xisits to the schools, where a list of absent pupils is ob- 
tained; second, visits to the houses of such children, to 
find out the reason of their absences. But in practice an 
officer’s work is infinitely more complex, not to be told 
thus in twoclauses. Court cases, obstinate boys, and refrac- 
tory parents are only a few of the causes which sometimes 
turn a whole day’s programme wrong side out. Much of 
an officer’s best work, too, is done informally and inci- 
dentally. There are three boys, Mrs. Alger says, in every 
one—home boy, school boy, street boy; and, for her pur- 
pose, she likes best to make the acquaintance of the street 
boy first. He is less hemmed about then by conventions 
and traditions, and it is easier to find the real boy under- 
neath, Oftentimes she has to drive home the fact that 
she is master with a hard lesson, perhaps even with a 
definite physical hurt, but she never fails to follow up 
her severity with some act that will assure the boy that 
she is willing avd glad to be his friend if he will let her, 
In her hopefulness and optimism lies the true secret of her 
power, for a small urchin’s first impulse towards goodness 
is likely to be a very delicate growth, needing much en- 
couragement and protection before it is sturdy enough to 
affect his conduct. 

Besides dealing with the boys individually, Mrs. Alger 
finds it very beneficial once or twice a year to make a 
tour through her district, gathering in the truants as she 
goes. Like the old-fashioned Saturday-night whipping, 
this descent of justice keeps the naughty boys good for 
many a day thereafter. A police officer accompanies 
Mrs. Alger on these occasions, which are known among 
the boys as ‘‘raids.” The date is never fixed, so the 
transgressors are taken by surprise red-handed. In this 
way many a crap den has been stormed and the players 
taken captive; pie, cigarettes, and beer have been confis- 
cated, and the boys sent to the Truant-School to learn the 
meaning of law and order. Organized gangs of boys, 
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the terror of their neighborhood and the despair of the 
police, have been complétely broken up by Mrs. Alger’s 
efforts, so that her district now, instead of having the 
worst name of any in the city, is considered one of the 
most orderly. 

A short time ago symptoms of a ‘‘ gang” fever as- 
sumed a form more amusing to the public than to the 
stock-yard cattle-owners who were the victims. Every 
morning, when the men went to_the cattle-pens to milk 
the cows, they found that the enterprising youngsters 
had been there before them and had stolen all the milk. 
When this came to the ears of Mrs. Alger, she made her 
way with a policeman, ove morning very early, to the 
docks where the truants congregated. But some one had 
given the alarm, and when she reached the yards all the 
offenders had melted away, except one small boy, who sat 
on the edge of a wharf watching a ferry-boat pull out 
into the Hudson. One shoe and stocking - beside him, 
and he was twirling his bare toes before plunging them 
into the cool water, when he raised his head as a shadow 
darkened his sunshine, and looked up into the face of 
Mrs. Alger. 

The situation was embarrassing, for he had sinned be- 
fore, repented, and been forgiven. The Attendance Offi- 
eer talked with him long and reprimanded him sternly. 
He pleaded the excuse that he could not get on well with 
his teacher, but he was sure be could be good if she 
would let him go to the teacher he had had at the Truant- 
School. She found that he was willing to walk the two 
miles there and the two miles back every day, so, with 
the skill of a diplomat, she gave her consent, realizing 
that the point was gainéd. As he turned to go to the 
school with his note, she called him back, and putting her 
hand on his shoulder, said to him, earnestly: 

**I don’t believe ‘hat you are a naughty boy, really; 
you're just naughty in spots. When you walked out of 
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school to play truant, the badness was in your feet; when 
you stole those flowers in the park last month, and when 
you milked those cows this morning, it was in your 
hands, Just now, when you sat there thinking what 
you'd do next, it was in your head. Don’t you think so?” 

The boy nodded. This novel method of procedure was 
making an impression. 

“‘Now I'm willing to give you another chance,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Alger. ‘‘I think your teacher down at the 
‘Truant-School can tell you something that will get that 
badness out of your head; then you will be good all over. 
Your heart’s all right, I know, because you love your mo- 
ther, and you're fond of me; so you help your teacher all 
you cap, and she will pull you through all right.” 

The boy seemed to grow an inch taller under the en- 
couragement, and walked away with a brisk step and a 
determination in his eye that promised well for his future 
behavior. 

This is only one of the hundreds of different cases that 
come under Mrs. Alger’s observation, but she has literally 
the power of being all things toall boys. With a wonder- 
fully sure instinct, she seems to take a truant’s measure, 
and to know in an instant the right remedy for his par- 
ticular temperament. If a boy must be conquered physi- 
cally, Mrs. Alger is equal to the emergency, and he learns 
to respect her muscle as well as her brain. Sometimes a 
new pair of shoes or a neck-tie or a cap will start a tru- 
ant in the way he should go. Ofter a visit to Mrs. Alger 
once a week will keep him in the path of virtue for a 
whole winter. Every Friday afternoon she meets her 
boys in a vacant lot near her home, talks with them, and 
scolds them or cheers them,as the case may be. A year 
or two ago she banded the boys together in a club, which 
met once a week in a little shop. uch to her regret, she 
found herself too busy to continue it, but even this little 
organization was such an anchor for the active, restless 
boys that she feels very strongly the need of a club-room, 
where the truants can find legitimate occupation in read- 
ing, playing games, and working in a gymnasium. She 
believes firmly in the old adage of Satan and the idle 
hands, and hopes that leisure and the funds for such an 
enterprise may not be long in coming. However much 
Mrs. Alger may have tO punish her boys, they all end by 
being her devoted attendants, willing to undertake a labor 
of aconbe. almost, at her bidding. 

Under the school law, an Attendance Officer has the 
power to arrest, without a warrant, any child between 
eight and fourteen on the street during school hours, and 
to take him home or to school. The excuses offered by 
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the urchins for playing ‘‘hookey” are often so plausible 
that it takes experience and quick wit to sift the truth 
from the false. One small boy, with the imagination of a 
Sentimental Tommy, offered as a reason for truancy the 
death of his father. He told the story with so much real- 
ism and pathos that he nearly reduced his audience to 
tears. But the effect was sadly marred when his unsus- 
pecting sister, coming in a few minutes later, told them 
that his father had been dead six years. 

Occasionally the parents are responsible for truancy. 
They keep their children at home for some trivial reason 
until they are behind their classes and ashamed to go back, 
but more often the fault lies with the boys themselves. 
A ride on an express-wagou proves too attractive, or the 
seductive pleasures of an ice-cart are not to be withstood, 
and they yield to temptation. But Mrs. Alger calls at the 
houses of all boys who are absent from school and ferrets 
out the rights of the case. If the parents are to blame 
she rends the law to them, and if they are still neglectful 
she summons them to appear before the officers of the 
Truant-School. If the parents of the boy continue ob- 
durate, they may be fined, or the boy be committed to the 
Truant-School. In case the Truant-School cannot effect 
a reformation the boy is sent to an institution out West 
till he is twenty-one. This extreme punishment is rarely 
necessary. The boys know it as “‘ puiting away,” and the 
threat of it will make the staunchest turn pale, and give up 
his truancy, craps, and cigareties for a season at least. 

It is Mrs. Alger’s gospel that the ‘worst boys, if they are 
only taken young enough, may be made good by the right 
methods. The man criminal is set in his way, but the 
boy is more or less impressionable. She will not rest un- 
til she has found the right method to bring each erring 
truant back to the fold again. Under her charge are fifty 
thousand children, many of them with a most appalling 
inheritance of evil aud crime. Lying, drinking, stealing, 
are the daily experiences of their quarter. Some of them 
under fourteen years of age have been arrested thirteen 
and fourteen times. One boy not yet sixteen has been 
seventeen times in jail. He swore, smoked, drank, and 
jumped out of the school window, stole flowers in the 
park, and drew a knife on one of his companions. But 
even he is beginning to know the leaven of righteousness 
and the rewards of good behavior. Among all her fifty 
thousand, Mrs. Alger declares that there is only one she 
feels hopeless about, and she will not give up even this 
black sheep until she has reached the seventy-times-seven 
limit of forgiveness. 

The recognition of honest efforts to be good comes in 
many delightful ways to truant boys. Electrical shows, 
Buffalo Bill, Barnum’s circus, and picnic parties are incen- 
tives enough to make boys work week after weck to get 
good record cards. They must have six successively be- 
fore they are candidates for these pleasures. Sometimes 
the task seems more hopeless than the attempts of Bruce's 
famous spider. Again and aguin the boys slip back, and 
have to begin the race all over again, but the game is 
worth the strife, and when they have actually earned the 
right to one of these treats they feel as proud as if they 
had gained a kingdom. 

Mrs. Alger’s work as Attendance Officer has been so 
eminently satisfactory that she was appointed, a short 
time ago, supervisor of the Truant-School, where she will 
have a still wider radius of influence. There, as every 
where, she has turned the interest of the moment to ad- 
vantage, and has appealed in an effective way to the little 
prisoners—feeling the reflex excitement of the war as well 
as their elders. As a symbol of the first week of good 
behavior the boy is allowed to weay a red ribbon; for the 
second week, a blue ribbon is added; for the third week, 
a white—and when he has worn the three for a week he 
is permitted to leave with the badge of good-citizenship 
upon him, and in his small experience a different defini- 
tion of patriotism from what he has known before. 

Mrs. Alger keeps her interest in her protégés long after 
they are legally beyond her jurisdiction. Boys who but 
for her would have been daring unprincipled criminals, 
with the gallows as the climax of their career, are steady, 
efficient members in the army of working-men. Trily 
Mrs. Alger may feel joy not over the one lost sinner that 
repenteth, but over the ninety and nine. 

Atice KATHARINE FAaLLows. 


BEDTIME. 

PHYSICIAN of courtly old-school manners used to 
£% give prescriptions marked respectively for early bed 
time and for late bedtime. A discussion arose the other 
day between several friends as to what constituted early 
and what late bedtime. Some of the ladies maintained 
that ten o'clock was the limit between the two, others 
thought that early bedtime lasted until eleven, and a few 
who believed in Sesnty sleep pleaded that early bedtime 
began at eight and ended at half past nine o’clock. 

So many people are engaged all day, and the dinner 
hour is necessarily, in city life, deferred to so late an 
hour, that families do not break up from their quiet even- 
ings until after ten. Society pushes its hours later and 
later, and the votaries of fashion come near having no 
bedtime at all, snatching their rest when they can between 
one gay routand another. The invalid and the aged per- 
son and the child must perforce retire early. For those 
steady-going persons who regulate their lives by rule, and 
who habitually rise at an early hour and breakfast punctu- 
ally at seven o'clock, ten is certainly a good bedtime hour 
Brain-workers would find their account in seeking the re- 
pose of the couch and the darkened and silent chamber, 
with preferably opaque curtains to exclude the light of 
the moon and street lamp alike, at ten o'clock. 

A long sleep rests the mind as well as the body, and 
prepares one for the work of the next day, whatever it 
may be. Far beiter than an opiate or a narcotic is the 
habit of seeking the pillow at an early hour, and quietly 
lying still, with closed eyes and relaxed limbs, until sleep, 
gently wooed, comes with its healing touch and softly 
weaves its spells of balm. 

The good doctor probably meant by early bedtime any 
hour between eight and half past nine, and regarded the 
later period as between half past nine and midnight. 

Growing children cannot too carefully be enjoined to 
get plenty of sleep. The boy or girl who has lessons to 
earn must waken early after a good night’s rest, and 
this is insured only by punctuality in retiring. Eight 
o'clock is a good bedtime for all young people under fif- 
teen, and should be insisted upon by parents, 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MACHINE SEWERS. 


we there is a large amount of fine sti.ching to be 

done on the machine, when a goodly pile of sheets, 
table -linen, white frocks, tucking, and ruffling has ac- 
cumulated, then let the house sewer select a day of damp, 
moist atmosphere, or even one of rain, for her task, secure 
that she will be able to run off one long seam after an- 
other, without any of that snapping of the thread, at the 
same time so trying to the patience and so injurious to 
the appearance of the work. 

For, as with the lace-makers, who are obliged to work 
in damp rooms lest the delicate threads they weave may 
break and spoil the precious web, the moist air of the 
rainy day renders the thread of the machine supple and 
elastic, and better able to bear any tension without break- 
ing 

It would really be a saving of time and temper if the 
house sewer would lay aside such work for suitable 
weather —a day in summer when the warm air is sat- 
urated with moisture, or one in winter when fog and 
thaw render exercise out-of-doors unpleasant, for then 
the thread of the sewing-machine is on its best behavior. 

A current of air or the breeze from an open window 
wil] cause the thread to break, even though the barome- 
ter is below ‘‘ change” and the little color barometer has 
gone from blue to violet; neither should the machine stand 
near the fire or the radiator. 











In the shoe-shops, where, I suppose, as beautiful stitch- 


ing is done as anywhere, and often with as poor thread as 
wil go,” the girls, discouraged by the constant *‘ break, 
break, break ” of the thread, wil) pour oil over the silk on 
the spool; others will saturate a small sponge with oil 
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and fasten it on the arm so the thread runs over it. This 
oiling of the thread could not, of course, be done in white 
work, and not always where leather is stitched, when del- 
icate colors and qualities are used; but the idea of supply- 





ing oil or moisture to thread and thus avoiding breakages 
is one that can be sensibly acted upon. 

While good quality of thread and silk for the machine 
should always be obtained, it should only be purchased as 
wanted. It loses strength in keeping, partly from drying. 
but chiefly from action of the dyes and chemicals. It 
should be kept shut up from the air. 

Remember, in sewing on the machine, that you are 
using two threads, where in hand sewing you use but one. 
Consequently you do not need to have the two threads as 
coarse as the single one. For instance, where you would 
use 60 in hand-work, on the machine use 70 for the upper 
and 80 for the lower thread, and you will find the appear- 
ance of the work much more satisfactory than if done 
with the higher number. Finer numbers even can be 
used, according to the work. 

Much time is consumed in fastening off the ends. In some 
work ends often are left and neatly sewed in by hand, but 
it is perfectly feasible, by careful manipulation of the ma- 
chine, to make that sew them in at once. Take, for in- 
stance, a sheet or towel: Begin to stitch the hem an inch 
from the selvage and stitch that inch to the selvage. Lift 
the presser-foot so as to turn the work, and going back 
over this bit, stitch the whole hem, turning back and 
stitching over an inch at the end also. Then cut off the 
thread (Fig. 1). This is quickly done, and avoids tying 
or the “ shop” style of cutting the threads off short. 

Loops can be easily sewed on with the machine. Lay 
on the loop, and machine across the ends and a little be- 
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yond, the loop lying the reverse way (Pig. 2). Turn up 
wnat loop in oo _— —— — er y, he 

t, then n. Fasten off by stitching 
conte little and a off. a8 

A correct eye is everything in doing machine - work 
well. But there are a few common-sense points that may 
be told without waiting to learn by experience. For in- 
stance, you can stitch more evenly on the right of the 
presser-foot, with the bulk of material lying to the left, 
than the other way. The tendency of the feed, or teeth, 
is to throw the work somewhat off, as well as on, and the 
stitching is better guided on this side. 

When you are amgeiy | a seam, with one piece bias 
and one straight, let the bias side come next the feed— 
that is, be ov the under side. This is especially impor- 
tant in thin materials. Naturally the f takes up the 
side to it a little faster. When the bias, or crossway, side 
is to it, the machine “feeds” all right. But fi the 
straight edge is toward it there will be a pucker. 

e€ use so many machines now in our daily life that 
we may make one word of caution serve for sewers, as 
well as for the faithful sewing-machine: Keep it well oiled 
and ready, and use it evenly and kindly. 


AT’ SEA. 
ba tg and the wonder of starlight waking 
High in the darkening dome! 

Night,and the thunder of waters breaking 
hite on the prow in foam! 

Night, and the music of shrouds and spars, 
arp of the wind, whose strings 

Sing. sweetheart, to the listening stars 

Wild, ineffable things! 


Far astern in the dist«nce, lining 
All the horizon’s rim, 
White are the harbor beacons shining, 
Dimmer, and yet more dim: 
And the ship speeds forth on her eastward cuest, 
Aad the voice of the passing wind 
Speaks, sweetheart, of the vanishing west 
That I leave to-night bebind. 


Dear, deep eyes, of all eyes most tender, 
Heart, of all hearts most true, 

All of the blue night’s widening splendor 
Hallows its lips with you: 

Yours is the name that the waters call, | 
Yours is the name the stars 

Down from the infivite heights let fall 
To echo among the spars. 


Love, in the years to come hereafter, 
Gold, as shall chance, or gray, 
Still shall the sound of your lightsome laughter 
Come at the close of day, 
Come to recall what I leave behind— 
Love, and the west, and you, 
Dear, deep eyes, of all eyes most kind, 
Heart, of all hearts most true! 
Guy WeTmorE CARRYL. 





MANOR FAMI 


L 

| URING the war of the Revolution those manors 

which were situated on or near the Hudson River 
were exposed ‘to the ravages of both parties in the strug- 
gle—some from the British forces and some from the 
Continental armies, according to the side which had been 
espoused by their respective owners. The De Lanceys 
were not technically manor-holders, but their estates were 
so large that they were usually reckoned as such, and they, 
with the family from the Phillipse Patent, sought refuge 
within the British lines, while the patriotic Van Rensse- 
laers, Van Cortlandts, and Livingstons retired to regions 
that were so far from the harassed territories as to promise 
comparative safety. 

First the Van Cortlandts fled from the Neutral Ground, 
carrying as many of their household possessions as they 
could by sloops, and having their flocks and herds driven 
up through the country in patriarchal fashion, to seek ref- 
uge among Mrs. Van Cortlandt’s relatives, the Livingstous, 
in Columbia or Dutchess County. But by the autumn of 
1777 this neighborhood had become almost as dangerous 
as the lower counties, and all were obliged to strike their 
tents and seek happier regions. 

The new haven of rest for many of them existed in the 
northwestern corner of the State of Connecticut, about 
midway between the Hudson and Connecticut rivers, and 
from eighty to one hundred miles from salt water. Here, 
at a safe distance from water highways, in one of the 
healthfulest and most placidly beautiful of highlands, the 
horrors of war never penetrated, though its terrors were 
abundantly known to those—and they were a majority of 
its inhabitants—who had sent their best beloved to bat- 
tle for the cause which they held dearer than life or es- 
tates 

‘The earliest of the manor families to take advantage of 
this haven of rest among the hills appears to have been 
that of Mrs. Van Rensselaer, widow of the sixth Patroon, 
and mother of the delicate boy who afterwards became 
the honored General Van Rensselaer, and who, even after 
the new order of things had relegated such titles to the 
realm of the past, was by courtesy styled the seventh 
Patroon. This lad’s mother was a daughter of Philip 
Livingston, a signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
and upon this grandfather the general care of the promis- 
ing boy's education seems principally to have devolved. 
Singularly enough, there seems to be no published refer- 
ence to the sojourn of young Van Rensselaer in Connecti- 
cut, it being stated that he went from Kingston, New 
York, directly to Harvard College. Yet the proof is posi- 
tive that during the summer of 1777 the young Patroon 
and his mother, who bad first retired to Philip Livingston's 
temporary residence at Kingston, finding the dangers to 
which he was there exposed, retreated into the safer re- 
cesses of the Litchfield County hills. Probably they were 


‘ extorting a heavy ransom. 








LIES DURING THE REVOLUTION. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


led to the beautiful village of Sharon by the previous ac- 
quaintance of Mrs. Van Rensselaer with the wife of the 
Rev. Cotton Mather Smith, who was pastor there. When 
the first of these ladies was Catherine Livingston, and the 
second was Temperance Worthington, of Saybrook, Con- 
necticut, the two had somewhere become intimate friends 
—possibly at school in New Rochelle, where there were at 
that time several rather noted private schools conducted 
by the refugee Huguenots or their immediate descendants. 

Sometime during 1775 Mrs. Van Rensselaer had mar- 
ried the Rev. Eilardus Westerlo, of the Reformed Dutch 
Church. In the papers at my command she is never 
called Mrs. Westerlo, but, probably from habit, is indiffer- 
ently referred to as ‘‘ Mrs. Van R.,” or as the ‘‘ Mother 
of the young Patroon,” or as ‘‘ Catherine Livingston,” 
though there is little doubt that Mr. Westerlo was of the 
party, for I find that one of that name occupied Mr. 
Smith's pulpit twice in November of 1777; but I find no 
other mention of him, while it is recorded that “ young 
Van R. and his mother,” and a little later the Rev. Dr. 
John Rodgers, of the Brick Church of New York city, 
were received into the family of the Rev. C. M. Smith, 
under whose direction young Stephen (afterwards General) 
Van Rensselaer and the ‘ n’s son,” afterwards Gov- 
ernor John Cotton Smith, of Connecticut, prosecuted their 
studies for college as diligently as if such a thing as war 
were never heard of. 

The arrival of this little company in advance of the 
main body of the refugees is traditionally said to have 
been due to repeated attempts on the part of armed bands 
of Tories to abduct the young Patroon, in the hope of 

The later flight of Philip 
Livingston, and the several other families who had been 
sheltered under his roof in Kingston, was extremely hur- 
ried, but probably not quite unpremeditated; otherwise 
there could not have been so much household furniture 
and stuff ae across the river and over the forty or 
more miles of intervening hills and vales. 

On the day of the departure from Kingston a runner 
had been sent ahend to secure in Sharon such accommo- 
dations as might be available. The women and children 
were all provided with shelter immediately, but for sev- 
eral nights the men were obliged to sleep in hay-mows. 
Refugees from places further down the Hudson River 
had been for days, and even weeks, straggling into the 
little village, and many of them without money or goods, 
so that the resources of the hospitable inhabitants had 
been tried to the uttermost. 

Next door to the parsonage, where the first of the manor 

rties had been received, was a handsome but not very 
arge brick cottage,owned by Robert G. Livingston, which, 
during this season of fear, must have been more than suf.- 
ficiently filled. His own family was numerous enough 
to crowd it, without counting servants, and to this was 


now added the family of his relative Philip Livingston, 
and that of the Jatter’s daughter Sarah and her husband, 
the Rev. John Henry Livingston. The house, which now, 
by successive additions, all of them fortunately in keeping 
with the architecture of the original structure, is now a 
truly beautiful as well as spacious cottage, belonging to 
the Rev. and Mrs. C. C. Tiffany, then contained but three 
rooms on the ground floor and three on the sccond, with 
two tolerably spacious attics over all, and, like the five 
loaves and two small fishes, what were they among so 
many? The united families probably did not consist of 
less than twenty persons, not including the servants, most 
of whom were slaves. It is true that ‘the boys” seem 
to have found lodgings in neighboring houses, but all 
of these were already crowded with the patriot refugees 
from the Neutral Ground and the other river counties— 
refugees of every and rank and in great numbers. 
Probably this quiet little village will never again be as 
densely populated as it was during the eventful months 
of the last third of the year of Burgoyne’s surrender. 

In September of that year all things were looking dark 
enough for the patriot cause. Burgoyne and bis dreaded 
Indian allies were threatening from the north. Sir Henry 
Clinton, working up toward Burgoyne from New York, 
had intended to form a juncture with him. Sir Henry 
had sent up the Hudson a band of one thousand men un- 
der General Vaughan—a name long afterwards held in 
abhorrence from New York to Albany. This band did 
some gallant fighting in capturing the forts Montgomery 
and Clinton, and some good wart in removing the chains 
and booms stretched across the river to impede naviga- 
tion, but beyond-these things it ‘‘accomplished nothing, 
save a deal of safe cautious marauding,” burn- 
ine. pillaging, and in far too many cases murdering the 
defenceless. War is not a philanthropic enterprise, and 
that boats or other means of transportation and mills and 
stores of al] sorts should be destroyed was to be expected, 
but when village after village, however small, strategically 
unimportant, or utterly incapable of resistance it might 
be, was given up to relentless pillage and then burned, 
great was tbe crop of bitter feelings sown, to be afterwards 
reaped by the loyalists when the fortunes of war eventu- 
ally turned against them; especially as it was well known 
that to many a retired farm-house sheltering only women 
and children, as well as to more pretentious residences, the 
torch bad been applied by the hands of Tories who once 
had been neighbors to their owners. After the war, when- 
ever there was found to exist the bitter spirit which cast 
the loyalists forth by thousands to take an unwilling ref- 
uge in the wilds of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, it 
was discovered, upon investigation, that acts of even more 
—— cruelty had been committed by them, or at 
east by those whose cause they had espoused; for in this 
as in all other cases the innocent suffer with the guilty. 
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DRESS. 


Usoreratn.—The material of which you enclose sample will be alto- 
gether too heavy for an entire costume. It will make a very handsome 
wrap; bat those cloakings are too heavy for anything else. 


Qurery.—If you want a silk waist I should think yon would best buy 
to exactly match the lining of which you enclose sample. It is a very 
becoming shade of blue, and one that is popular this year. There isa 
pattern on page 883 in Bazar No. 42 that I think you will like, There 
is also a pattern, that has not yet been illustrated, of a silk waist Jaid in 
flat tacks made over a fitted and boned lining. Itis tacked both back 
and front, and is extremely simple, but very smart. You will find that 
for the money you are willing to pay you can do better in white satin 
than in white silk. Yon ought to have a very handsome gown for the 
money you are going tospend; and I cannot think of a prettier or smart- 
er wedding gown than the one illustrated in the Bazan of October 8, 
For a visiting costume I should advise your getting a cloth and velvet 
gown—a light shade of tan, if tan is becoming to you ; the skirt quite 
long, made with a deep fading of velvet a shade or two darker than the 
cloth; the body of the waist of velvet, with the yoke and sleeves of 
cloth, the velvet slit in front to show an inner vest of white satin 
covered with white lace. The smartest kind of petticoats are made 
exactly like the dress skirts with the attached fluance, the flounce 
accordion-pleated and very fnil. Old rose, pink, blue, yellow—all 
these are used. ‘There are some striped silks that are very good for 
petticoats. You would best send for samples before you decide.—I al- 
ways like to see the name of the residence on the vieiting-card if there 
is not any number of street and house required. 


D. D.—The frock-coat is considered the correct garment for a man 
to wear at an afternoon wedding, but if you do not care to go to the 
expense of one and have a cut-away, there is no reason why it should 
not be worn. I think three fl»wer-giris, if they are little children, will 
look extremely pretty, although I have never seen the idea carried out. 
But there are no end of innovations now in wedding parties, and any- 
thing that is effective and picturesque is permissible; but they should 
walk together. If yon wish, you can serve the breakfast as you sug- 
gest, but the guests to be served in the dining-room should include 
only the wedding party it-elf; it is a mistake to add any more to it, 
because then there is no way of drawing the line. Yon will need arti- 
ficial light for a wedding at that time in the afternoon in December. 
I should advise your potting heavy drapery at the windows if you 
Want to shut out all light You can get cheap portiéres that will 
effectually darken the room easily. 


Isannt. C.—It is correct to use the bride’s maiden name on any gift 
that you bestow. You do not give the present to her as a married 
lady, but simply as Mies Blank. This rule, of course, applies to linen 
and silver as well 


B. B. H.—Barnt orange is the best color for you to use with that 
shade of green, but I should not put any color at all on the skirt, and 
no trimming unless black jet passementerie or black satin folds. 
The burnt orange you can pat in the vest or op the revers, and a little 
bit at the end of the cuffs. I do not think there is any danger of 
having the gown made in a way that would be too girlish, because 
at your age you are of course but a girl. A toque to correspond 
you can trim with bows of barnt-orange velvet, or rather have bows 
of green velvet lined with the burnt orange. You do not want to 
bring the contrast in color too prominently forward; it will not be 
becoming if you do so. 


Constant Reaper.—No; the green velvet, if you get a light enongh 
shade, and chinchilla will not look too old, but the gray Astrakhan far 
is mach younger than chinchilla and infinitely more durable. In 
Bazan No. 44 there is a smart little coat you could copy. On the front 
page of Bazan No, 43 you wil! find a namber of bonnets which are 
all the new styles. 


M. P. H.—The first evening gown illustrated in Bazan No. 40 will be 
the best pattern for you to follow. You must be very careful in hav- 
ing the lining (which will, of course, be of silk) made so that the skirt 
hangs particularly well. Your material is very thin, but there is no 
reason why it should not be gored. Lace is the best tri ing to use 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


illustration in Bazar No. 44 will be a very good one for you to copy. 
Girls of ten years wear their frocks just below the knees; children of 
four wear their gowns reaching just to the knees. 


Raovt.—The military coats are worn this year; buat the kind you de- 
scribe are not among the newest models. There is no way of re- 
modelling it, and I should advise your wearing it us it is, only be sure 
the sleeves are not too large. That style of coat is now more used for 
driving than for anything else, 


8S. R.—Peanu de soie gowns and heavy silk gowns will be worn this 
year for Inncheons and for receptions, although the smooth-finish 
cloths elaborately made up are also farhionable. If you do nut wish 
broadcloth in your costume, I should advise your getting one of the 
ribbed cloths like poplin or poplinette, or some one of. the novelty ma- 
terials of which there are a great number this year. You would best 
have it made with considerable velvet if you wish to use it entirely for 
a winter gown. The skirt should be trimmed; and an attractive way 
of making it is to have a broad facing of the velvet around the under- 
skirt, and a long tunic over-skirt finished with bands of stitching or 
bands of velvet. The waist you can have either in coat or a round 
waist, but the princesse effect is seen on some of the newest gowns, 
There are two models of French gowns in Bazan No. 42, either of which 
is very good, providing you are not toostout. You do not say whether 
you are stout or thin, and of course that makes a great deal of differ- 
euce in deciding. 


A. L. C.—The bodice of which you speak would, I think, look well 
made after the illustration in the Bazan of October 1, page 832. Where 
the points cross the front of the waist you could put on velvet, if you 
so desired. Of course the effect would be somewhat striking, but it is 
very good. I have seen a gown made up after that pattern, and was 
very much pleased with it. Some of the new gowns have a soft bertha, 
or rather bias fold of velvet around the shoulders, and this velvet is 
embroidered in steel, gold, or colored beads, and over it falls a scant 
ruffie of lace. The guimpes are prettiest made of lace, with the sleeves 
to correspond, fitting quite smvoth. The soft crushed collar is the 
best. There is nothing particularly new in girdles; the soft velvets 
are used, fastened with a buckle in front, or hook over and have the 
fastening hidden by a bow—one bow and a pointed end. There are 
no more points back and front of the girdles; those are quite old- 
fashioned. I do not quite understand what you mean by wearing a 
stock-collar with a low-cut gown. Is it acollar you mean? I do not 
think that is very becoming or smart. You would much better, if you 
want to wear something around the neck, use a band of black velvet 
with a pretty pin, or, if you are fortunate enough to possers a pearl 
collar with little diamond clasp, you can always wear that. There are 
flowers put on almost all of the evening gowns, but they do not go 
around the shoulders. On the contrary, there is a mass of them on the 
left shoulder, the ends coming down on the front of the waist. If you 
do not like a plain skirt, you can trim your pink satin with flounces of 
lace or ruchings of white chiffon, or ribbon put on so that it gives the 
effect of there being one or two flounces. 


E. R.—The material of which you enclose sample is not hopelessly 
old-fashioned by any means, and I see no reason why it cannot be re- 
modelled into a very smart gown. I should advise your putting a cir- 
cular flounce of black velvet on the skirt, and trimming the waist or 
coat or jacket with velvet revers and cuffs. The fur collarettes are 
very fashionable this year, and I do not think it would be at all a bad 
investment for you to buy one. You do not state what kind of fur you 
wish to buy, so it is difficult for me to advise, but there are some com- 
paratively low-priced ones to be found in Alaska sable or stone- 
marten. Ali the other fars are very expensive. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


Miss H. C.—Yon do not mention the color of the cashmere upon 
which are the spots of which you speak. I take it for granted, how- 
ever, that the material is black, and I can only suggest that you 
thoroughly sponge the entire skirt with benzine, and then press it on 
the wrong side with a hotiron. In doing the sponging be careful not 
to use the benzine near the fire or a lighted lamp or gas-flame. 


A Scuscerser.—I can sympathize fully in your desire to be rid of 
the unsightly acne which disfigures your face. 

The sight of blackheads is particularly disagreeable to ome who ap- 
preciates that they testify to a lack of proper cleanliness. Do not for 
a moment fancy that I mean to insinuate that your face does not re- 
ceive many and free ablations. The trouble is that you do not wash it 
as it should be washed when there is any tendency to acne. Let us 





on it, or, if you prefer, raffles of chiffon headed with little rachings of 
white satin ribbon. Try the effect of the chiffon in a pleated raffle 
agaiuet the material before you decide upon having it, as you may not 
like the rather heavy look it will give when it is so closely pleated to- 
gether. You should have a taffeta sash trimmed with ruffles of the 
same, or one of the new sashes of accordion-pleated chiffon. Althongh 
you do not wear a low-neck dress, you mast have the waist cut to give 
the effect of one, trimming it around the shoulders just as you would 
if it were to be worn without any covering over the neck. The waist 
of the gown is a very good one, and will be becoming to you if you 
are thin. 


Mas. F. MoGea. —A monogram is the prettiest way to mark table- 
linen, and is pnt a little at one side of the centre so that it comes at 
the side of the table. In marking under-clothing, the initials are used 
quite as mach as the monogram, aud are always put at the left side. 
A maid should wear a black gown in the street, with white apron, and 
a small black bonnet with strings tied under the chin. A cambric 
shirt-waist is very bad style, particularly in the street. She should 
have an all-print gown for morning. The black gowns are put on in 
the afternoon, and at other times, particularly in the street, should al- 
ways be worn. 


Batoon.—A black satin coat for travelling-wear would be most in- 
appropriate, particularly if made the way yon snggest. The style of 
which you speak would be very smart, but the skirt would require to 
be made in some more elaborate way than the tailor skirts are made. 
It would look very well with a skirt of any cloth elaborately trimmed, 
and yon will find the patterns in Bazar No. 42 of fancy conte rather 
better than the slightly bloused effect in front of which you speak. 
The lace is in style. 


Littan.—I should not heve the far boa tonched, if | were you. Boas 
are quite as fashionable as the collarettes—indeed, I think they are 
rather smarter. It is a poor plan to be always making over things, 
particularly when they are at allin fashion, Any alteration in fur ix ex- 
pensive, and not always satisfactory. 


Aw Oxy Scnscuwumen.—The chiffon will be all right for the trim- 
ming of your waist, and [ should advise lining it with the lightest 
shade of the violet. No, I am sfraid it would hardly be heavy enough 
for a wedding in November. However, if vou have enough, yon might 
make it up after the tlustration in the Bazan of October 1, page 831. 
Velvet would be the best for you to combine with yeur blac gown, 
and you onght to have a very smart gown, for the material is extremely 
geod. You do not ask for suggestions as to how to make it, sv I take 
it for granted the gown is already made, and is simply to be retrimmed ; 
but the illustration in the Bazag of October 15, on page 835, is a good 
one for yon to remodel your gown after, or to make it up, if it is not 
already finished. Yon can lengthen your black satin ekirt by putting 
on a circular flounce ; I cannot tell you of any other way. Very few 
skirts can be let down. They fit close about the hips, and when they 
are lengthened the darts come in the wrong place, and the skirt draws 
around the hips in a very uubecoming fashion. A satin waist like the 


pp that the blackheads occur vn the chin. Each night before re- 
tiring make with a pure hygienic soap and warm water a thick lather 
on a camel’s-hair complexion brush, and sernb the chin briskly with 
the lathered brush for two minutes, then rinse with clear warm water, 
aud dry thoroughly. This must be done conscientiously and regu- 
larly. A bit of washing-soda, the size of a pea, dissolved in the acrub- 
bing water will help on the good work. After the chin is dry, rub it 
well with a good skin food, which mast remain on all night, and in the 
morning may be washed off with hot water. For the first few days 
after you have began this treatment you may find that the skin is 
tender, and that the eruption seems more conspicaons than before, but 
if you persevere in the course, you will find these symptoms gradually 
disappearing. The philosophy of this treatment lies in the fact that 
blackheads are but a clogging of the pores with dust and oily secre- 
tions, and thorongh cleansing of the affected parts is the only way of 
getting rid of these blemishes. 


Ienonant Reaper.—You ask to be addressed as “ Ignorant Reader.” 
You think, perhaps, that you must be one, since you seud me a ques- 
tion which has baffled you, yet one about which you fancy every one 
else must know more. What would you say were I to tell you that 
very few persons do know; that very few books tell you, and no en- 
cyclopedia which I saw. Like some qnestions, therefore, axked by 
children which no wise head can anewer, you have asked ove to which 
few persons can reply with any satisfaction, You try the experiment 
with some one else, and see if half of your acquaintances do not answer 
as they did to me, “ Why, I saw that stated some where at the time, 
but I have forgotten !” 

Why was Wilhelmina enthroned in Amsterdam, you ask, when The 
Hague is always epoken of as the capital? Bat Amsterdam, so the 
citizens of the Netherlands tell me, is the capital of that country, al- 
thongh the seat of government is at The Hagne. The constiintion of 
the country has a clause in it which states that the reigning sovereign 
mast be enthroned at Amsterdam. Wiliiam the Firat wae the first 
king to be enthroned there. You wonld have to go rather deeply into 
the history of the times, I fancy, to know the reasons for these con- 
ditions and these customs. You know there had been stadtholders in 
Holland until the early part of this century, and after the French were 
driven out of the country Belgium and Holland were united under 
one king—this William who resigned the crown in 1840. 

The yearly visit of the king or queen to Amsterdam hae, T believe, 
grown ont of cnstom, aud there is no law upon the subject—at least, so 
my autherity states. The clanse of the constitution which stipulates 
that the enthronization shall take place in that city may have been in- 
serted as x concession to its importance, and the custom of the yearly 
visit of the sovereigns may have owed its inanguration to some like 
cause. I feel very much as thongh I would like to go to Holland and 
delve deep into its history. You must read Brave Little Holland, 
by Mr. Griffis, if yon want to be teld in an agreeabie way what are 
some of the claims of this minate kingdom to greatness, and what 
some of our own obligations are to her. 


E. A. C.—I am glad that you submitted a plan. It enables me at 
once to beg you to make a rearrangement of your rooma, You have 
three and a kitchen on the first floor—a parlor, a bedroom, and a din- 
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ing-room. Now, according to your plan, yon have used the room 
opening out of your parlor as a bedroom, and the room which is quite 
detached and on the other side of the hall as your dining-room. Why 
did you do that? Was it because the dour from your kitchen opens 
into the dining-room? Close that door, I beg you, and use some of the 
money which you would have expended in decorations in cutting a 
door from the kitchen into what you now call the bedroom, and use 
that as your dining-room, the other as your sleeping-apartment. You 
do not want, unless pelled to by ity, to have a bedroom open- 
ing out of a parlor. Fancy what it would be when you wanted to en- 
tertain and throw the two rooms into one! It may be that your par- 
lor is large enough to house all your friends at any festivity, and that 
my suggestions are idle. At the same time do, I beg you, consider 
them, and if you are likely to bave many guests, arrange for them. 
Besides, I notice by your plans that you cannot get out of your pree- 
ent bedroom except by the parior. Of ity such arrang 
leads to awkward situations, whether one of the family or a visitor be 
installed within. By using, however, that which you now designate 
as the dining-room for your guest-chamber, you give any ove who 
sleeps in it a chance to get out in three ways—by the door into the 
hall, by the second one into the kitchen, and by a third way into the 
parlor. Fancy any one being ill in that room, as it is now arranged, 
with no way of escape except throngh the parlor! And how, pray, 
could the doctor or nurse reach it were you entertaining guests ? 
Your wood-work is of polished pine, which means a light yellow, 
does it not? Delicate greens would go with it, reddish tones, but not 
red, also certain flowered papers. Blue would never do, I fear, al- 
though I think that you have set your heart upon it. It is always a 
tempting color, and endless numbers go to pieces on it. A blae room 
by day is one thing, and quite another—and very often a disagreeabie 
other—by night. In reception-rooms, country houses, and dainty bed- 
rooms it can be handled, and alwaye in adining-room. It makes there 
a good background for dishes, and it becomes a simple matter to sub- 
ordinate the furnitare to it, the appoiutments of a dining-room being 
always of a more or less conventional kind, and arranged in a conven. 
tioval manner, with no distraction in the way of colors, But in a par- 
lor or living-room, blue is quite another matter. New things are con- 
stantly being added — new pictures, new cnshious, new books, exch 
with a tone of its own, and none harmonizing with the blue. ‘There is 
a blue paper in common use, with a dark biue like that of Deft, the 
pattern being broken aud the white ground showing throngh. But 
this requires a white wood-work, not yellow, aud the whole effect of the 
room ought to be light and cool, Chippendale or mahogany predominat- 
ing. The walls of a parlor mast be able to lend themselves to many 
combinations, and distract the attention from none. Why not have in 
yours some soft reddieh tone? In an east room, after the sun has gone 
toward the south, it would be comfortable and cheerful. But get sam- 
ples first, and pin them upon the walls, and see how you would like to 
live with them, Have low book-cases, arrange your farniiure so that 
it invites you to use it. Put your lamps and your lights and your ta- 
bles so that it is easy to read or sew by them. Put your sideboard at 
the farther end of your diving-room, and a screen by it, so that the 
door from the kitchen will be hidden. Behind the ecreen have a serv- 
ing table. Never leave your white table-cluth on from one meal to 
another, but let the table be bare, and have flowers or a jardiniére al- 
ways in the centre. Do not use the chenille draperies by the parlor 
doors; wait for another year, as you suggest. Hanging-lamps are 
lovely between the folding doors, and pictures on the posts. Let your 
hall match in color the parlor. Puta shelf across the windows just 
below the middle, and have flowers on them. Shellac your floors and 
use rugs; they are prettier, cheaper, and cleaner than carpets. Keep 
the ehellacked floors bright with kerosene rubbed over them once a 
weex. Begin in moderation. Can you afford leaded glass with a tinge 
of yellow in your two east windows? A touch of yellow in the win- 
dow draperies is good, if you can have it. Corduroy is excellent for 
hangings—durable, rich, and satisfactory. Exquisite shades are made 
now, and coverings and curtains could be of the same material; only 
get samples first and try them against the walle. The walls must be 
done before unything else. 








Atton.—The address desired is 5545 Monroe Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Constitation of Colonial Dames has been mailed to you. 


GOOD FORM. 


E. W. 8.—* New and original ways of entertaining a small company 
of young people excluding dancing and cards” ure not so easy to dis- 
cover, bat if you look in Bazan No. 40, auswer to “X,” you may find 
some helpful suggestions. And perhaps you have not heard of some of 
the new literary games that are at present eo much in vogue; literary 
amusements, it seems to me, will be especially snited to furnish diver- 
sion for your husband's pupils whom he and you wish to entertain 
on successive Friday evenings. “Throwing light” is a good simple 
game: two officers are chosen who must be quick and clever, after a 
consultation with each other they agree on a word that has several 
meanings, such as box—shooting box, theatre box, band-box—they 
then proceed to discourse on the word to the general company, being 
careful not to “ throw too mach light” As soon as any one guesses 
the word he consults with the officers, and if correct in bis surmise he 
too proceeds to “throw light.” A time limit is imposed, and for- 
feits are collected from thore who—in, say, ten minutes—have not 
guessed the word; but, on the other band, if all have guessed it in 
ten minutes, the officers must pay the forfeits. Another more complex 
game, which requires some preparation, ie one where the hostess has 
ready numbered cards with painted or pasted signs, scenes, small 
articles, and clippings to distribute.among ber guests; every one is al- 
lowed a few minutes to guess the meaning of each card, and to write 
the answer on email score-cards provided fur the purpose. A prize is 
given at the end of the evening to the one who has the greatest num- 
ber of correct answers. Here are some suggestions for the cards: a 
large bow of hay indicates Hayti, a red C is the Red Sea, the names of 
two States joined together is the United States, and an eye and a tally- 
card is aly. Any namber of combinations will readily suggest them- 
selves, and this game is always taking with young people. Perhaps 
not less amusing than these newer games is an old-time spelling-bee, 
where the company are equally divided into two portions and stand in 
lines opposite each other ; a word is given out first to the person at the 
end of one line who may spell it correctly, when another word is given 
out to the opposite line, but if the wor’ is not correctly spelied ft is 
passed to the next person opposite, and so on alternately up the lines 
until the one who spells it correctly has the privilege of choosing one 
of the opponents to be on his side; the game ends when either side 
has won a sufficient majority. To vary the game evenings, why do you 
not have a palmistry evening? Some one should dress as a gypsy, and, 
having studied up on the subject a little, tell fortunes and read hands; 
this will be sure to be popniar. A Scotland evening is also very much 
“the thing; there may be readings from Scotch authors, and games 
where Scotch topics are treated: one might be a game of quotations, 
and cards given to the guests with misquoted extracts from Scotch 
verse written on them; whoever js able to change the greatest number 
of quotations to their correct form to win a prize. On the same order 
would be a game of cards with written questions about Scotch books 
and Scotch history, the one who is most apt in the answers to receive 
a prize—a book of Scotch verse as x prize. Have one evening devoted 
to charades—young people always enjoy these; and on another a 
Mother-Goose party. For the latter the hostees must provide cards with 
the name of some Mother-Goose character written on each, and when 
all the company has gathered she must demand of every one the verse 
to which his character reates,and demand a forfeit of him who can- 
not correctly quote it. 1 ope that I have given you a sufficient variety 
from which to choose, and I trnst the evenings will prove highly suc- 
ceseful.—The most fashionable stationery is plain white or a grained 
or plain light dull biae paper, either emooth or rough finished. Tinted 
note and letter paper is not good form, although occasionally seen. 
The only permissible decoration is a monogram, address, initials, or 
crest on the paper, and not on the envelope. 
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F. H.—Reading between the lines of the letter you | adjanct of every nursery—a small enamel white table *\¥ 
send, I can imagine that the inquirer regrets to put | for ten, and some small chairs especially for the use 
f four anda half years of age into wool- | of little people, and last, but not least, a pretty fire- 
ler essen, and yet that she may feel that the time | place, where almost always a wood fire is kept burn- 
avy clothes has arrived; if I tell you how I ing; im an alcove is the nurse's bed and baby's bed, 
sonally have solved just each a problem, it may both white iron with. brass trimmings, and both with 4 
f hel M ttle girl of the same age wears, and heavy white linen valances; but baby’s bed has a 
wear for along time to come, gingham and white | quilt and box-bolster of white linen embroidered with 
sees which are so «imply made and so easy to laun daisies, while the other has a plain quilt. There isa 
at any iher may be dene up without trouble screen with a dairy-pattern chintz to hide the wash- 
y ‘ I fall straight from the neck to the ing arrangements and any unsightly toys; everything 
ep het nd the only trimming is several rows of ie plain and inexpensive, but a prettier room for a 
ck around the neck and shoulders, and at smal! inmate could not be imagined. 
wris gathe the f sleeve ; the emocking 
ft t to de if one has the knack, and com- B. A. F.—I wish that I conld do as you have asked, 
expensive to have done if one has not, and tell you more about Miss Anne Warrington Wither- 
gives a style and distinction to the'plain little up Ie she not delightful? 1 too have langhed over 
k at they nee For cold weather I have fine ber visite to celebrities, and wished I might have gone 
" *lips—pink, blue, and white, to wear under with her, At the same time Iam glad that I am not 
eece of exponding colors —cut in Gabrielle so great a celebrity myself as to have tempted her to 
slece: and these may, when occa- visit me! 1 have not a vanity, I am enre, nor a weak- 
' #, als . wondered. For very best | nes#, which would have escaped her, and I am con- 
al ve silk «lips and more elaborate dresses, vinced that she would have detected at once all of my 
I think y “ find that my plan works well personal peculiarities—all those which even the frank- 
" en infortunately the little white aprons est of my young relatives have ignored until now, and 
ire » wen t » longer in vogue, and you know, perhaps as well as I do, that few of us 
# foolish ' " nw en dresses which wil] possess any which a younger generation are blind to, 
is nd be dim t to launder, until #he is old Was there ever anything so funny as Mise Wither. } 
» keep then ean withoat too mach sacri- p's vieit to Mr. Andrew Lang? And how delightfal | 
f play and goo mex, a0 I most decidedly ad- she was about the Emperor William and his portraits! | 
washable ses to you for the present,—I will I wonder, by-the-way, how many he is having taken | 
eocr it e prettiest vars I know, and its coloring now at Constantinople I wish Miss Withernp had 
r i een especially adapted for the ueed her influence and gone with him there, and that 
you me mm Ww hae a northwesterly ex she might have been present at some one of his inter | 
i be made as bright and light as pus- views with the Sultan Perhaps she has gone, and we 
may heer from her yet; I hope so 
’ flo " wd wood it olled or shellaced It is too bad, though, that I cannot give you any 
dew ewer just as well—covered with detail! about her persenal life. She has taken the 
tre rog made out of good-quality Brussels public as closely into her confidence as she cares to, 
» border: the deelen te daisies On a yel- snd 1. for one, am too much ber admirer to dare ven- | 
wu background The wall-paper has a ture beyond the portale of her reserve. Besides, I | 
back wed an s lovely daley design, and rather admire this love of privacy in her, and I would | 
von from the «u see to the ceiling There not like to ask her for a confidence. It has always 
pl s of famous Madonnas and pictures | seemed t) me too bad that the Instant some delightful 
hong in simple white wooden person hes contributed to the world’s happiness and 
umes « e walle all 1 woml-work in the laughter, the persons who have been benefited should 
ym te | t ‘ ‘ e eoamel paint warranted to turn at once and ask for more—ask for the one thing 
and at t nt bhing The only hangings which most people prize beyond all else, the right to 
white muesli: Irtuine at the windows, fastened keep their secrets to themselves. 
ck © y v¥ bands ' ’ re jncludes roomy | 
v-seate, mad k r yxee, te hold toya, with Ciuvewoman.—The personal letter sent to the ad 
“ 1 wit ye wy denim, a comfortable dress, at Springfield, Maseachueetts, which you sent 
with a elip cov ‘ ttle white enamel book to this office, has been returned by the portal authori- Th brillian of th pretty hin: dainty 
he baby books, a chest of drawers, a ties marked not found. It will be refurwarded on the e€ cy ose t gs, 
fold r-tab id wneable pcelp rir ome < “8. ‘ ‘ 
7 casy-chalr, 0 Uidingeatin~en feilnygieatty | vesdipt of year GHCNES Oey women make and like to have about them, perishes ¥ 
‘ 
| miserably in the hot suds of a strong soap. Ivory 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Soap because of its mildness and purity if used in § 
2 warm (not hot) water will brighten them after soiling, 
until they are equal to new. vd 


Copyright, 1806, by The Procter 6 Gambie Co., Ciacinastl 
‘ > a | te A 4 > ae ie 


NAPOLEON and THE SPHINX were types and represented the 
greatest developement of the world in their times 


ss, COMPANYS 


Is a type of the world's peaceful develop the 
contribution te the health and comfort of mankind 
This biue signature At al! Grocers 
on every jar and Druggists. 








Quality vs. Price. 
A cheaply made sewing-machine is dear at 
any price, because faulty in action, liable to 
break and difficult to operate. A labor- 
saving machine for woman’s use should be 
the best. 


> SELF-PLAYING MUSIC BO? 


The Olympia Self-Playing Music Box is the latest 
and most improved of all the Music Boxes > 
with interchangeable Tune-Disks. Ilustration 

The Piano the richness attained by the Otymple shows Style IV— 
annot Produc unless played by six or eight hands, anc highly polished ma- 
c Pr ® then the players must be experts—for hogany or oak case— 
Olympia disks are as much superior to all others in_their 22x20x10 inches high 
correct and expressive rendering as the Olympia Music 77 teeth in comb.— 
Box itself is superior to every other make in tone and Price, including One 
simplicity of construction Tune-Disk, :: 2: tt: = 


This Wonderful you'll realize at once; the durability DE 

Richness of Tone YO" |! appreciate years from now, after of 
inferior makes would have been worn Receipt 

out and useless. It doesn't have hy coaxed to play: Price. 

any child can give the winding crank a few turns—enough 

for a dozen wanes 30 minutes without re-winding. Disks Extra Tunes, 60c. each. 

are easily changed—they’re practically indestructible Boal Seas: | i eae 


IT IS TRUEST ECONO/‘IY 
TO GET THE BEST. 
You can try one Free. Old machines taken in exchange. 





SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THe SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 











Over 500 Tunes are ready now, and the latest music is ses Oy + aaa ie. eg gam 
constantly being added “Just as Good.” es 
Charming Home may be arranged without notice if an - z HARPE R’S PERIODICA LS 
Entertaiaments ©!Y™pia is in the gt sing- Send for handsome illustrat- + : 
ing, instrumental renderings—Hymns ed Catalogue of Music Boxes + ZINE sa di P ae 
and Church Music, too at all prices and list of tunes. t MAGA ’ $4 0O a year. Eve wie 4 y $ 
F. G. OTTO & SONS, 44 Sherman Ave., Jersey City, N. J. t WEEKLY, $4 00 a year. LITERATURE, $4 00a year : 
Or from Dealers in Musical Instruments, Jewelry, Clocks, Silverware, etc., etc. + ROUND TABLE, $1 00 a year. 4 
- 
+ 
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CHAPTER I 
CLUBS 


: rs E little town of Merithorpe was in some ways unique 
Its denizens were, in many respects, unlike those of 
other country villages. In the first place, it was a borough 
town, and had its warden and burgesses. Everything of 
an urban nature lay within a radius of a square mile; 
without were rustics. The élite resided, for the most part, 
immediately about the Green, which they spelled with a 
big G, or on Gay Street, which is but the extension and 
vestern boundary thereof. Mrs. Merwin, the grocer’s 
wife, was one of the élite, and so was Miss Whitby the 
imilliner. Mr. Merwin was not only grocer, but mayor as 
well; and Rowena Whitby could show up William the 
Conqueror as a mere modern upstart in the light of her 
ong line of Saxon ancestry. Then there were the Gay 
brothers, whose great-grandfather gave his name to the 
street, and who still tenanted in unity and happy celibacy 
the house of their forbears, the oldest house in town; the 
Lovells, representing not only the leading dry-goods in- 
terest of Merithorpe, but also its political interests in the 
State Legislature; and Mrs. Archibald Rodney, between 
whom and the Gays honors were easy as regarded that so- 
cial promivence which money gives; though, sooth to say, 
it did not count for very much in a place where the most 
aristocratic families did their own work, and nobody kept 
a carriage but the liveryman and the doctor. And hav- 
ing thus worked our way round to the medical profession 
we will linger for a moment, as Dr. John Singler and his 
sister, Miss Vira, were also lingering at their comfortable 
breakfast table, where they had been discussing rather a 
knotty problem over their rolls and coffee, a problem 
which had its root in one of the peculiar social customs 
of this peculiar little town 
If you have ever watched the gradual decay and fading 
out of an old family, you have noticed, what to be sure is 
patent enough to the most superficial observer, that ex 
tinction works along two lines—the line of death and the 
line of single blessedness. Now Merithorpe being chiefly 
made up of old families, is also chiefly made up of maids 
and bachelors. This fact which had, in many respects, 
left the pretty village in the rear of modern progress, in 
one regard, at least, had placed it in the forefront. For 
years it had had its woman's club. This organization, for 
which Miss Vira herself was primarily responsible, was 
known to the initiated as the Cranford; and its constitu 
tion was closely modelled upon the familiar lines laid 
down in Mrs. Gaskell’s charming English classic. The 
men of Merithorpe also had their club; and so jealously 
exclusive of the other sex was each of these coteries that, 
to insure absolute security from interruption, they always 
met on the same night. For ten long years on the first 
and third Thursdays of every month Miss Vira and her 
brother, in all else most congenial and united, had taken 
their separate lanterns and gone their separate ways; and 
no secrets, professional or confessional, were ever more 
religiously guarded than had been the dark mysterious 
methods of the Cranfords and the Benedicts. And thus 


PREFERENCE. 


BY CAROLINE LESLIE FIELD. 

far successfully. But on the morning when my story 
opens a most unlooked-for and unforeseen complication 
had arisen. The doctor’s horse was pawing impatiently 
at the hitching-post, chafed by the strange delay, and 
Rachel, the tiger cat, so named because she was always 
weeping for her children, lifted her melancholy green 
eyes in vain from her empty saucer to the tardy cream 
pitcher in Miss Vira’s hand. 

** There's only one thing to be done, John,” declared the 
lady at length, ‘since things have so unfortunately col 
lided. J can’t back out because it is the Cranford’s regu 
lar turn to meet with me, and you can’t back out because 
it would make it so awkward for poor Darius to have it 
known that his mother was on the rampage. No, since 
you have undertaken to change turns with him you must 
do it. We will simply carry it off with a high hand, and 
make believe we did it on purpose. The Benedicts will 
meet in your study, and the Cranfords in the parlor, as 
usual; and as the hall is wide, I see no reason why they 
should run foul of each other at all; though, personally, 
I think I could outlive it if they did.” 

** Most of ‘em could, in practice, 1 guess,” said the doc 
tor, dryly; ‘‘ but theory must be supported, else where's the 
use in living? Are you going to drown all that wretched 
cat’s kittens again?” 

“Certainly,” said Miss Vira, pouring the belated cream 
into Rachel's blue saucer. ‘‘ One cat is quite enough in 
an orderly house; this kitten business upsets everything.” 

‘* Natural instincts must be repressed, hey? Well, may- 
be you're wiser than Rachel, but I’m not so sure. Have 
you found ’em yet?” 

**No, but I shall.” 

**Hm!” quoth her brother. ‘‘ Herod should have been a 
woman.” And having bestowed sundry sympathizing 
pats upon the erring Rachel he hastened off to relieve the 
anxiety of his horse and his patients. 

The kittens were not found that day, however. Miss 
Vira was busy; and Rachel, with hard-won wisdom, kept 
out of her way. The front parlor, always immaculate, 
must be gone over inch by inch lest some one of the three 
other best housekeepers in Merithorpe should perchance 
detect a scrap of lint ora speck ofdust therein. But this 
was notall. Neatness was a vital necessity to Miss Vira, but 
neatness unadorned could never satisfy her keen sense of 
the beautiful. There must be fresh flowers everywhere, 
and the arranging of these took time. Then there was 
cake to be made, and Miss Vira’s own room must be as spot 
less as the parlor, if not more so, since it was here that 
the ladies took off their wraps; and though in numbers 
there might be comparative safety, if one should happen 
to come alone, she would inevitably make a critical study 
of her hostess’s character as set forth in her personal sur- 
roundings 

For the men there was no preparation to make. They 
came in their comfortable coats and boots, and took things 
as they found them. Chairs enough and a welcome were 
all they wanted. The Gays, being independent house 
holders, free of all feminine restraint, sometimes served 
refreshments; no one else even thought of doing so 


Those who smoked brought their pipes with them, the 
others took it in ‘at the pores” and made the best of it 
Cards and beverages other than water were tabooed; for 
the Benedicts labored under one disadvantage not shared 
by the sister club. Twoof its most valued members were 
of the clergy, and neither possessed a wife. Rev. Stephen 
Lamb, the *‘ orthodox ” pastor, was a widower with six 
small children, and a meek sister, who found her hands 
quite too full to wield a club of any sort; and the rector 
of St. Thomas’s was as confirmed and incredulous an old 
bachelor as could have been found to minister under the 
patronage of the doubting disciple. 

It was an understood thing that the doctor, being a man 
who belonged to every one but himself, should never be 
waited for, either in his own house or ahy other; so when 
half past seven arrived the Rev. Stephen, either from a 
sense of duty or an alacrity of escape, invariably the first 
at any social function, arrived duly also, and walking in 
without preamble, as was the law of the order, ensconced 
himself comfortably with a book in the doctor’s lounging 
chair, and proceeded to wait with cheerful Christian pa 
tience for the others, 

Miss Vira, having assumed a non-rustling gown for the 
occasion, observed his entrance through the crack of the 
dining-room door with a sigh of relief. One man in, and 
no harm done! 

The next arrival rang—the ladies preferred their guests 
to give the usual warning—but Miss Vira bad thought 
fully muffled the bell in one of her brother's woollen 
socks, and the study door was closed, so no one but her 
self was the wiser. She sped softly along the hall and 
admitted Miss Whitby, catching sight, as she did so, of 
two manly forms in the distance bearing down upon the 
house. 

‘** After they are once inside,” she thouglit, ‘1 sha’n’t 
sare a straw; but it would be very embarrassing to have 
them meet at the door.” 

So she rushed the little milliner upstairs, and, having 
shut her in, hung breathless about the stair-head until she 
heard the brothers Gay safely housed in the study. Then 
she slid quietly back to her former post of observation, 
well assured that Miss Whitby would never descend to 
the parlor so long as she was the only arrival, or any fresh 
object of interest remained for investigation in her friend's 
maiden bower. 

Meantime the Merwins and the Lovells—married people 
and old friends—were crossing the Green together. To 
them the rigid lines of demarcation in these Thursday 
gatherings were most amusing, but their own admission 
to membership had been such a signal mark of favor that 
they took things as they found them, and said nothing 
Mr. Merwin and Mr. Lovell had in their bachelor days 
been the life and soul of the Benedicts. So greatly were 
they valued in the club that even when they fell from 
grace to matrimony, as their patron and namesake did 
before them, their brother members rose in a body and re 
fused tolet them go. Of course nothing remained for the 
Cranfords but to receive the deserted wives with open 
arms, though Miss Whitby did say she felt it to be the 
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“little rift” which would prove the beginning of the 
end 

Where do you ladies meet to-night?” inquired Mr. 
Merwin, “if it be permissible for a man to ask.” 

It's not permissible,” replied his wife, ** but I will 
ell you. We meet at Miss Singler’s.” 

Whereupon both gentlemen stared in amazement, anid 
both ladies stared back in surprise. 

No. no; there must be some mistake,” said Mr. Lovell, 
hastily; ** the Benedicts meet there.” 

‘*My dear,” said Mrs. Lovell, sweetly, ‘‘ you must be 
out of your head. This is our regular turn to meet with 
Miss Vira.” 

“And we meet, by special appointment, with her bro- 
ther. ‘There's no mistake on our part, whatever.” 

‘‘Some one has blundered, that is certain,” said Mrs. 
Merwin; “ but it’s ‘ours not to reason why; ours but to 
do, or die!’ Soif you gentlemen will just lead the charge 
into the mouth of—well, we ladies will follow on, prop- 
erly, a little later. It's going to be funny; but we will 
not be the ones to precipitate the crisis,” 

So decorum was preserved, and Miss Vira began to 
breathe easier. The three ladies came down stairs togeth- 
er, and being duly installed by their hostess at a small 
round table, proceeded to cut for deal and begin a round 
of Preference. Miss Whitby had been the one to intro- 
duce this truly Cranfordian game, and was herself its most 
zealous devotee. The deal fell to her; she shuffled the 
cards adroitly, and dispensed them with great nimbleness 
and precision, the second finger of her right hand holding 
a little aloof from the rest, as if it still felt the incapacitat- 
ing clasp of the shop thimble. Miss Vira had stationed 
herself at the front window, her heart not yet sufficiently 
at leisure from itself to be either soothed or symputhetic. 

‘Will you make it, Mrs. Lovell?” 

“ Yes, Miss Whitby, I will make it clubs.” Mrs. Lov- 
ell's pretty mouth twitched, ever so little, at the corners. 


‘* And I,” said Mrs. Merwin, * will make it hearts. Can 
you go higher than that, Miss Whitby?” 
here was triumph in the little milliner’s eye. ‘* Yes, 


ladies, I will make it seven on suits. Indeed, I might al- 
most make it eight; but perbaps that would be rather rash, 
since one can never depend on the kitty.” 

‘ No; the kitty is treacherous.” 

Miss Whitby took up the treacherous kitty, discarded, 
and led an ace. Miss Vira, looking intently from the win- 
dow, beheld the rector, cane in hand, coming briskly across 
the Green from one direction, while Mr. Meyers, the popu- 
lar young principal of the academy, bore rapidly down 
upon him from another. At the intersection of the paths 
they joined forces, and advanced upon the house together. 
Miss Vira drew a long breath of relief, and withdrew to 
her former ground of vantage behind the dining-room 
door. Eternal vigilance is the only price of safety, how- 
ever. At the very moment when Miss Vira’s back was 
turned Mrs. Rodney and her niece Hester came round the 
corner, antl the four met face to face at the gate. They 
were all bright people, and they took in the situation at a 
glance. The young folks laughed and shook bands. It 
did not seem altogether deplorable to them. Mrs. Rod- 
ney, if astonished, was nevertheless cordial and courteous; 
she rather admired her personable rector. As for that 
gentleman, he was altogether too polished a man of the 
world to betray the extent of his feelings on any point; 
but there was surprise, to say the least of it, in his hand- 
some blue eyes, and just the least tang of irony on the tip 
of his suave tongue, and in the grace of his low bow, as 
he greeted the unlooked-for feminine contingent, and 
opened the door that it might pass in. Mrs. Rodney de- 
tected and resented his mood. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Chesterfield, we ladies always ring.” 
And turning to the bell-handle, she proceeded to make 
good her words. 

There was nothing left for the men but to take second 
place or to be rude. The Rev. Mr. Chesterfield abhorred 
rudeness in others, but the second place for himself was 
not to be thought of. He bowed once more, and stepped 
quickly inside 

* We gentlemen never ring,” he retorted, and was off to 
the study like a shot. Mr. Meyers staid where he was, 
and receive! his reward in the shape of a bright smile 
from Hester and an approving one from her aunt, as Miss 
Vira emerged, hastily, and ushered them up stairs. 

* Tt was quite unavoidable, Mrs. Rodney,” she explained, 
eagerly, as she assisted her guests with their wraps. ‘* An- 
other member of the club was to have had the Benedicts 
to-night, but at the last moment it proved impossible, and 
he was forced to beg Joshua to take them off his hands. 
Of course brother had no idea that the Cranfords were to 
meet here when he consented to the change.” 

“ Of course’ not,” assented Mrs. Rodney, who had had a 
dangerous look in her dark eyes since the little episode at 
the door; *‘ and I see no reason why any one should object. 
The house is large, and if ove does encounter a man by 
accident one can always be polite.” 

As the ladies descended the stairs they met Dr. Singler 
aml Mr. Silary just entering the house together, and, true 
to her recently enunciated conviction, Mrs. Rodney greet- 
ed them most pleasantly. Miss Vira lingered for an in- 
stant, letting her guests pass into the room before her. 

* Is your mother feeling better to-night, Darius?” 

These two were old friends, and migat have been more, 
so report said, but for old lady Silary’s “ ricksiness.” 

“Rather better, thank you, Vira. I am sorry to have 
inconvenienced you 80. didn’t know—” 

“Of course you didn’t,” said Miss Vira, anconsciously 
repeating Mra. Rodney, ‘and it's no sort of matter, any- 
how. Most of ‘em won't mind, and those who do prob- 
ably need just such a shock. I begin to think that single 
blessedness is as risky as matrimeny. People might as 
well have broken hearts as «iried-up ones.” 

“ Let us not have either, Vira,” said Darius. And Miss 
Vira whisked abruptly into the parlor to keep her face 
from replying. It was strange how gentle Darius always 
was with her and his cranky old mother; when among his 
brother Benedicts his quaint caustic hamor bad won him 
the sobriquet of ** Dry Silary.” 

The Rev. Stephen Lamb looked up in surprise when 
his Episcopal brother came bouncing into the study. 
The rector was a study himself. His face was red, his 
eyes uncommonly big and bright, and his expressive 
mouth more sharply sarcastic in its curves than was 
altogether becoming. He nodded hastily to the gentle- 
men already assembled in genial converse, and flung him- 
self into the chair which always seemed to him best fitted 
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to his rather generous proportions and habits of ease. A 
little annoyed laugh fell from his eloquent lips. 

‘* Well,” he remarked, tartly, “our worthy doctor has 
certainly outdone himself this time! Such an influx of 
the fair sex, while of course most delightful in itself, 
seems rather a strange violation of the rules of the club.” 
And he applied an immaculate cambric handkerchief to 
his heated brow with one hand, while the fingers of the 
other beat a nervous tattoo on the arm of his chair. 

** Ladies!” ejaculated Mr. Lamb, in mild surprise. ‘‘ Do 
I understand you, brother, that there are ladies present? 
Are they likely to enter this room?” 

The good man glanced a little misgivingly at the some- 
what worn and shiny outlines of his every-day suit and 
the boots whose hard-worked surfaces were in such mark- 
ed contrast to the neat brilliancy of Mr. Chesterfield’s 
shapely fuot-wear. 

**Heaven knows where they are not likely to enter—or 
break!” returned the rector, with a cynical shrug. ** Wo- 
men are most unaccountable creatures.” 

Mr. George Gay smiled. ‘* That was what my cousin 
Hannah used to assert of cows,” said he, in his deliberate 
high-bred voice. ‘*‘ When Edward and I rallied her, after 
the manner of boys, on her timidity, she would reply: 
* It’s all very well for you, who have never suffered. I 
know, for | have been pursued.” 

The rector laughed a little consciously, his wonted good- 
humor visibly restored, und rose to greet the doctor, who 
had just entered. 

“She was quite right, Mr. Gay, that cousin of yours. 
There's nothing like experience to make one wary.” 

**Unfor-tu-nately,” put in Mr. Edward, in his slow, in- 
imitable drawl, ‘‘we af-ter-wards ascertain-ed that the 
cow in question had been merely making for the har- 
place and the milk-ing shed, as she had a most undeni-able 
right to do. Hannah ar-rogated place and cir-cumstance 
to herself, as her ha-bit was.” 

** It’s the habit of the sex, friend Edward—the habit of 
the sex!” cried the rector, recovering himself adroitly 
from his disadvantage. And turning upon the doctor, who 
was hugely enjoying the skirmish, *‘ What do you mean, 
Singler, by allowing such arrogation of place and circum- 
stance as [ have just had ocular proof of? I thought 
the Benedicts were to be held secure from all feminine 
invasion.” 

‘*** Unfortunately,’ as Edward says,” returned the doc- 
tor, dryly, ‘‘ the field belongs to the cow. In other words, 
it’s the Cranfordses regular turn to monopolize the prem- 
ises. We are the interlopers, not they. You have cause 
for humble gratitude that you live to tell the tale.” And 
Dr. Singler grinned a malicious little grin at Dick Meyers, 
for he had witnessed the whole episode, and relished it. 

Meantime in the front parlor much subdued excitement 
was perceptible. The rector’s sonorous voice and vigor- 
ous entrance had betrayed the whole, and Miss Vira was 
besieged for explanations. Now that the cat was fairly 
out of the bag, however, the doctor's sister regarded the 
situation as nonchalantly as the doctor himself, and ber 
statements were so quietly and coolly made as effectually 
to quell all remonstrance. Indeed, after the first startle, 
the ladies seemed more curious than annoyed. Miss 
Perley arrived, with the three Faxon sisters close in her 
wake, and another round of Preference was begun. Miss 
Vira, with the Faxons, made we a rubber at whist. 

** Really, Vira!” exclaimed Miss Whitby, when the play 
had gone on for some time, ‘*I should never know there 
was a man in the house! Don’t you think we might ven- 
ture to open the door into the hall? It is such a mild 
evening, and the lights make it a trifle close.” 

“I’m not afraid, if you're not,” replied Miss Vira, pre- 
paring to act — the coy ——— But Hester Lane 
sprang up quickly, and forestalled her. 

* Set something against it, Hester,” said Miss Vira. ‘It 
has a way of drifting to again.” 

Now there were hassocks at hand, but Hester must 
needs make a pilgrim into the hall and fetch from 
thence the carpeted brick with which Miss Vira was wout 
to set her portals wide when she swept the stoop. 

‘*They are reading aloud in there,” repo the girl 
when she came back. ‘It sounds awfully cozy. What 
do you suppose they find to read?” 

**Oh, some original paper probably,” said Miss Vira. 
“The Benedicts are a pretty capable set, for men.” 

At that moment a burst of laughter rang out ee 
and a faint whiff of tobacco was wafted along the hall. 
Miss Whitby smiled, tolerantly, and Miss Perley, a fair, 
fading, faintly sweet little woman, like a white rose just 
beginning to wither, lifted her least obtrusive feature, and 
delicately sniffed the gale. 

**1 fear it’s a very depraved taste,” she giggled, girl- 
ishly, * but I always did like the scent of a fine cigar. I 
think it must be from reading those lovely Reveries of a 
Bachelor. You remember that exquisite description of 
the floating smoke, and what he saw in it?” 

Well,” said Miss Vira, “ this comes from the reveries 
of seven bachelors; but what they see in it I can’t im- 
agine. Before I'd smoke a pipe!” 

The eldest Miss Faxon turned up her nose in emphatic 
indorsement of this sentiment, and played third hand 
high. Miss Vira laughed, and trumped the trick. 

** It looks comfortable, too,” she admitted, “* if it weren't 
so choky.” 

“ What a kitty!” exclaimed Miss Perley, shuffling over 
her hand in perplexity. ‘‘It always gives me either no- 
thing at all or more than I can manage. And one never 
knows what is in it till one has committed one’s self.” 

**I love the kitty,” said Mrs. Rodney; “she is always 
good to me. And if you take eight tricks when you only 
expect to take six, Miss Perley, you haven't much to com- 
plain of.” 

“Very true, Mrs. Rodney; and then, you know, ‘To 
conquer is to bear our fate,’” simpered Miss Perley, 
whose mind was a perfect piece-bag of quotations, but 
who invariably got things hind-side before. 

Coffee and cake were served at nine o'clock, and so de- 
licious were they that Miss Whitby’s heart melted com- 
pletely over her third piece and second cup. 

“It does seem so greedy, Vira, for us to enjoy these 
good things while those poor men are starving! They 
ought to have some too.” 

rs. Rodney’s laugh had in it a spice of the same mai- 
ice which had tinctured the rector’s. 

“How would you propose to get it to them, my dear 
Miss Rowena? r be it from the Cranfords to intrude 
upon the Benedicts.” 
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“Oh, we might devise a way,” said the little milliner, 
musing, with her head on one side and her finger on her 
lip, as she was wont to do when considering the effect of a 
new bonnet trimming. ‘I have it!” she exclaimed. ** We 
might ring the night-bell and use the speaking-tube.” 

** Unfortunately,” said Miss Vira, ‘* both bell and tube 
communicate with Joshua's bedroom, which is just over 
our heads.” 

Miss Whitby blushed, and was silent. 

** Besides,” said Mrs. Rodney, the twinkle in her eye 
still unsubdued, ‘‘unless it is a pneumatic-tube, how 
would you send the cake and coffee through it? Better 
just set them on the study door-mat and then knock, 
from a safe distance, with a broomstick, or an umbrella, 
or something.” 

“Is it really your wish, ladies, that we should share 
our refreshments with the bachelors?” Miss Vira’s eyes 
were twinkling too. 

** By all means!” cried Mrs. Merwin and Mrs. Lovell 
ong one voice. Their husbands were very fond of cof- 
ee. 

** Certainly,” supplemented Miss Whitby, with maiden- 
ly reserve; while Miss Perley clinched the point by mur- 
muring low, 

** The food unshared is meal unblest.” Thereby uncon- 
sciously relegating Miss Vira’s peerless sponge-cake to the 
realms of chicken dough. 

Miss Vira marched forth into the hall and straight to 
the door of the study, upon which she deliberately 
knocked. 

“But she has forgotien the things!” cried the three 
Miss Faxons in chorus. ‘* What can she be thinking of?” 

“*Hush! Listen!” said Mrs. Rodney, with uplifted fin- 


ger. 

Breathlezsly straining every ear, they heard the study 
door 7. aud Miss Vira’s clear tones coming back along 
the hall. 

“If there are two very brave men among you, who are 
ready to risk life itself for their friends, they may come 
to the parlor and get a coffee-tray und a cake-basket.” 

There was a general laugh, and Miss Vira marched 
back again, followed by her brother and Dry Silary. 
They were very brave indeed, for they not only greeted 
every lady present fearlessly and individually, but the 
doctor demanded more cups, and Mr. Silary suggested 
that the cream-pitcher would be the better Le refilling. 
When all was to their minds, they seized and bore away 
their booty, and the door of their den closed behind them. 

Miss Vira looked round upon ber guests. ‘‘ Are you 
all alive and unhurt?” she asked, gravely. ‘‘If so, hymns 
of deliverance are in order. Hester, will you sing?” 

Now Hester Lane had a voice like strawberries and 
cream. Its smooth rich, sweet tones rang through the 
old house, and the Benedicts, with cake balf-way to their 
lips, paused, spellbound. 

Mr. George Gay sighed as, the song ended, he drank off 
his coffee and set down the cup. 

“Tt is years since I beard a voice like that,” he said, 
musingly. ‘‘ We Benedicts miss a deal, after all. This 
hus been a most enjoyable evening.” 

** Yes,” said the rector, who was beginning to find things 
very much to his taste, in spite of himself; ‘‘ ladies are 
charming creatures; we can’t live without’em, and it's as 
much as ever we can live with ‘em!” 

** How do you know that, Mr. Chesterfield?” put in the 
doctor, who dearly loved to rub the clerical fur the wrong 
“7: ** You have never had a chance to try.” 

‘he rector shrugged his shoulders. ‘* Our chances are, 
largely, what we muke ‘em,” he returned, dryly. 

** Especially our miss-chances,” added the doctor, wick- 
edly. There was a tradition in Merithorpe to the effect 
that years ago the rector had tried and failed. 

Again the exquisite voice broke forth, and with one ac 
cord, setting aside all precedent in the most shameless way, 
every man present made for the door. 

Some of them did not stop there. Mr. Meyers was 
young, and unhardened as yet, and the fresh girl voice 
sotinded very eweet in his ears. Dry Silary and Mr. Gay 
forgot everything but the music itself; and the doctor 
was at home. So it came to pass that Hester, running her 
pretty fingers over the keys to weave the musical net-work 

tween her verses, suddenly became aware of four intent 
auditors who were not wearing petticoats. The Jast half 
of her song was not the worse rendered for that fact. 

There was a general clapping of hands when she ceased. 

‘* More, more!” cried the intruders; and Dry Silary act- 
ually crossed the floor and seated himself beside Miss Vira 
on the sofa. 

“It’s much pleasanter in here,” he said, coolly; ‘‘ I’ve 
come to stay.” 

Whereupon the doctor, not to be outdone by his guest, 
established himself between Mrs. Rodney and Mrs. Mer- 
win; and Mr. Gay, advancing with «a courtly bow, met 
with no rebuff from Miss Whitby. Mr. Meyers had lost 
no time in securing a position beside the piano, where he 
made himself very useful in turning over leaves. 

Hester sang on; and one by one the others drifted in. 
Last of all, with most unusual diffidence, came the rector. 
Ordinarily he would at once have sought out Mrs. Rodney, 
whom he really admired very much, considering her sex ; 
but this evening she had no welcoming smiles for him, 
being quite engrossed with Dr. Singler and the music. 
So be was fain to fold the clerical arms and brace the 
ministerial back against the door post, whence he surveyed 
the various groups at his leisure, and noted, with much 
inward amusement, the serene satisfaction with which 
these eighteen people were breaking every available rule 
of their diverse orders. 

Ten was the hour for adjournment. When it struck, 
Mr. Merwin, who had been in earnest conference with the 
Lovells and Mrs. Merwin, rose from his seat and boldly 
announced that, with the permission of the ladies and his 
brother Benedicts, he would make a suggestion. Leave 
having been graciously accorded, he spoke as follows: 

“ As one in some measure an apostate,” he began, dep- 
recatingly, “‘I have of late years held rather aloof from 
any active direction of club matters, preferring that those 
whose record, from a Benedictine point of view, was with- 
out a stain should wield the staff of office and decide af- 
fairs of state. Now, however, I need hesitate no longer. 
You have all fallen. Miss Hester, under pretence of play- 
ing the piano has played the serpent, and there is nothing 
left of the apple but the en-core. Like Adam. I am there- 
by emboldened to up for myself, and I am gure [ 
speak, as he did, for the race when I say that this has been 
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in every way a most temptin 


Eve. Why not, since we 
have taken the first downwa 


step, keep oun? Why not be 
ben oy for an old sheep? Why not eat some more ap- 
ples? There are other paradises in Merithorpe fortunate 
enough to boast mistress as well as master, and in those 
favored spots this sort of thing can be repeated. I move 
that hereafter in those houses where both the Cranfords 
and the Benedicts are in the habit of meeting they meet 
on the same night, and that when business preliminaries, 
the pipe of peace, and other little etceteras have had their 
turn, the two clubs unite to while away the last hour of 
the evening with refreshments—of all sorts.” 

Cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear!” came from the various corners 
where the gentlemen had so snugly tucked themselves 
away. The rector lifted his head like a war-horse who 
hears the trumpets. He was in the habit of acting as 
chairman on all occasions—and habit is strong. Mechani- 
cally his sonorous voice repeated the motion, which was 
promptly seconded by Mr. Meyers. As the * ayes” died 
away in silence, unbroken by a single *‘ nay,” Mr. Chester- 
field realized what he had done. 

“It is carried,” he announced, in bis most parliamen- 
tary tone; and with the recklessness of a man whose re- 
treat is cut off he strode across the room. 

‘*Mrs. Rodney, since all precedent is overthrown, may 
I have the pleasure of seeing you safely home?” 

“You are most kind,” responded the widow, sweetly, 
“but Dr. Singler and Mr. Meyers have already volun- 
teered.” And with a smiling nod she swept past him to 
bid Miss Vira good-night. 

Instead of lonely lanterns flashing out here and there 
sporadically along the sidewalks, a regular torch-light 
procession took up its line of march from the Singler 
doorway. ‘The doctor and Mrs. Rodney, Mr. Meyers and 
Hester, the Merwins, the Lovells, Miss Whitby, with a 
Gay brother at either hand, the three Miss Faxons, incor- 
ruptibly sufficient to themselves, the reverend Stephen, 
with little Miss Perley. who remarked, joyously, as she 
gathered her dainty draperies about her: 

“*Good-night, good-night! So sweet to part with sor- 
row!” 

It was a brilliant and merry company which put bold- 
ly forth into the darkness. Their bright lights and cay 
voices came flashing cheerily back to where Miss Vira 
stood on the stoop, with Dry Silary beside her. 

Mr. Chesterfield, lantern in hand, like a solitary glow- 
worm, lingered at the gate until the others were half-way 
across the Green. Then he woke from his reverie with a 
sturt and a sigh. 

** Well, good-night, friends,” said he, and was gone. 

** The rector feels lonely to-night,” laughed Dry. “ He 
has bitten his own nose off, and he misses it. Good- 
night, Vira.” 

[To me CONTINUED.) 











Te is a great deal said every year as to the fact 

that the Horse Show is no longer the fashionable af- 
fair that it was in the beginning. It is also said that wo- 
men do not wear their smart clothes there, and that this 
talk about its being a clothes show is all perfectly absurd. 
However, it is perfectly true that the annual Horse Show 
in the middle of November is the time for the advent of 
new fashions. It is like the day of the Grand Prix in 
Paris, and for weeks beforehand the dressmakers and mil- 
liners are busy turning out the smartest possible costumes 
in preparation for this event. It is certain that within the 
last two or three years the very fashionable element has 
gone in more for wearing quiet gowns, leaving the more 
startling effects for others to wear—people from other 
cities, that is to say. 

The middle of November is a time of year when it is 
possible to wear smart gowns. The weather is generally 
good and variable enough to make it possible to wear a 
gown without an outside wrap one day, and the next day 
to swathe one’s self in furs. 

It is the accepted custom now to wear tailor gowns at 
the Horse Show in the morning and rather more elaborate 
cloth gowns in the afternoon, while in the evening silk, 
satin, and velvet costumes are in order, made, of course, 
high in the neck, and worn with a bonnet or hat to corre- 
spond. Low gowns are never 
seen, in spite of the many illus- 
trations of the Horse Show 
which picture women sitting in 
the boxes in full evening attire. 
‘There are no opera wraps to be 
seen; on the contrary, the capes 
and cloaks that are worn, while 
most elaborate in construction, 
are of silk,cloth, or velvet, made 
short, and trimmed with jet and 
embroidery, but quite different 
from any of those that are in- 
tended to be worn in the even- 
ing. 

TAILOR GOWNS. 


The tailor gowns at the Horse 
Show were very simple in de- 
sign. The skirts all walking 
length — that is, just clearing 
the ground. They are made in 
three or four different styles. 
One style is a circular skirt 
fastened in front, fitting like a 
» glove over the hips, and with 
the fulness flaring out around 
the foot. This skirt is worn 
with the three-quarter -length 
coat made like the men's frock-coats, but tight-fitting and 
double-breasted, and trimmed with rows of small buttons. 
The side-pieces are put on, the coat not being cut all in ove. 
The sleeves are quite small, but cut so that they stand out 
from the shoulder. The fulness is in pleats, the pleats sew- 
ed down inside, so that only the seams show on the out- 
side. The lapels are small, and there is a small turn-down 
collar. There is absolutely no trimming on this style of 
gown, and the beauty of it depends eutirely on its cut and 
finish. 
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Another style of tailor gown is made with the circular 
skirt again, but with bands of cloth put down the front 
like the strapped seams. The skirt itself is very graceful 
in effect, but has rather the appearance of being draped, 
as it is caught up just at the back. To wear with this is a 

; short coat covered 
< with bands of 
cloth. At the back 
it is tight-fitting, 
with two little 
square tails; in 
the front it is dou- 
ble - breasted, and 
hangs out from the 
figure in a perfect- 
ly straight line 
from the bust. It 
is cut off just be- 
low the waist, and 
there is a belt to 
which is attached 
little side-pieces, 
the belt fastening 
under the front of 
the waist, which, 
as has been said 
before, hangs per- 
fectly straight. 
There are wide re- 
vers on this coat, 
and it is exceed- 
ingly pretty and 
effective made ina 
light shade of the 
new blue, with the 
collar trimmed 
—_ chinchilla, aud just an edge of chinchilla around the 
cuffs. 

Another style of tailor gown is made with the five- 
gored skirt, but with absolutely no fulness around the 
hips. With this is worn an Eton jacket, longer than 
most Eton jackets in front, the fronts coming close to- 
gether. It has a high flaring collar, and is heavily em- 
broidered with narrow bands of black velvet—the mate- 
rial, not the ribbon—cut on the bias and slipped in under 
the cloth which is cut out for it. This gown is very ef- 
fective for a tall woman, but looks badly on a short one. 
The jacket is lined with white satin, and there is worn 
with it a white satin shirt-waist, and at the neck a stock- 
collar and lace cravat. 

Another gown for the Horse Show was also of red, or 
perhaps a deep wine color. The skirt, long and plain, was 
in circular shape, edged around the foot with a band of sil- 
ver-fox; the waist was a short jacket that did not reach to 
the belt, and showed an in- 
side waist of white silk 
with black polka dots of 
chenille. On the front of 
the waist were little narrow 
revers of deep violet vel- 
vet and white satin. The 
vest was of the white silk 
with the black polka dots. 
There were little straps of 
the cloth that apparently 
fasten the jacket to the 
belt. The belt was of violet 
velvet, and on each one of 
these little straps was a 
gilt button. 
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SILK AND VELVET GOWNS. 


There were a great many 
black costumes seen in the 
evening at the Horse Show, 
and some of the smartest 
were of black peau de soie 
embroidered in jet. Jet is 
a material that is most ef- 
fective in trimming, and 
this year it is used in a re- 
markably attractive fash- 
ion. One of the smartest # 
gowns was a black peau * - SF” 
de soie made in a glove- <opacataly 
fitting skirt, embroidered by hand in jet on the front 
breadth and around the foot of the skirt. The waist was 
tight-fitting in the back, and in front was in loose jacket 
effect, and was trimmed with a marvellous trimming of 
black Persian lamb, on which was laid an embroidery 
of silk appliquéd with jet. The fur was the very best 
—_ -lamb, and the embroidery was equally of the 

nest. 

The vest, or rather the full front, was of white velvet 
fastened with tiny rhinestone or diamond buttons, and at 
either side of the coat jacket fronts were larger buttons 
to match. There was a lace cravat with long ends, and a 
high collar faced with the baby-lamb embroidered in the 
jet. Worn with this gown was’a bonnet of black velvet 
and jet, with three Princess of Wales feathers directly in 
front, fastened with a rhinestone coronet. 

A gown of black velvet was made with a long. coat in 
the Louis X1V. style, with deep cuffs, high collar, and 
square tabs in front of embroidery in jet ina most in- 
tricate fashion. The waistcoat was of white satin, em- 
broidered in colored flowers, At the throat was a bow 
with long ends of the handsomest lace. The bonnet 
worn with this was an exaggerated black velvet bow, 
with two white tips in the centre. At the back of the 
hat were two rosettes of black velvet. 

Fur toques and turbans were worn with the plain tailor 
gowns. These hats are made of the rarest furs. Russian 
sable is considered none too good, and although there are 
not many people who feel that they can afford to pay one 
hundred dollars for a hat, still there are women who have 
an unlimited income to spend on dress, and they are the 
ones who wear these beautiful and becoming hats. Some 
of the fur hats have no trimming whatever; they are en- 
tirely of the fur, and in sharp contrast to them are the hats 
of tulle trimmed with breasts instead of wings. A very 
smart hat of pale blue, made for the Horse Show, is 
trimmed with breasts of pale blue shading into brown. 
It is in turban shape, and very clever in design, und ex- 
ceedingly becoming. Of course it is suitable only for 
full dress. 
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_ woman who makes up her mind in November, 
when the winds are growing keen and the frost is in 
the air and on the ground, that she will nevertheless keep 
up her bicycle-riding as regularly as possible, despite tbe 
cold, will find many compensations for the amount of 
resolution which it undeniably requires to adhere to such 


a decision. In many respects it seems as if the exercise 
was never so enjoyable as when the low temperature 
makes rapid riding easy. 

One of the chief points to be observed is to have all arti 
cles of clothing reasonably loose, so that the circulation 
may not be hindered, for this invariably causes cold. This 
caution applies, be it remembered, to gloves, shoes, and col 
lars, as well as to the corset and waist of the dress, which 
are the garments usually thought of when anything is 
said against tight clothing. Woollen underwear, even to 
the stockings, is to be recommended for the winter cyclist. 
Instead of a tight-fitting waist, a heavy sweater is warmer 
and more comfortable, and over this may be worn a short 
snugly fitting jacket. The bloomers and skirt should 
both be of heavy woollen goods. Unless the weather is 
exceptionally cold, it is better not to wear fur around the 
neck, for overheating is as dangerous as over-exposure. 
If the sweater is of the “‘turtle-neck” variety, its high 
rolled-over collar will be all the throat protection that is 
usually needed. 

The warning against riding too far is particularly ap 
plicable in cold weather, because then the necessity of 
facing severe winds and the desire to go briskly in order 
to keep warm lead the bicyclist to set herself a harder 
pace than at other seasons, and she ought not to try to 
maintain this effort too long. Short winter spins are the 
best. On the road it is necessary to watch carefully for 
icy spots, and if in the country to steer skilfully away 
from the hard-frozen ruts, which are dangerous traps for 
the wheel. At the end of a winter ride a brisk ‘* rub- 
down” in a warm room will ward off possible stiffness or 
colds. Do not, on any account, sit or stand in a draught 
after the exercise. If, for any reason, you are obliged to 
wait in a cold place before you can go in to dress, keep in 
motion—do not sit still. If you are tired of riding, walk 
up and down. No matter if it is wearisome, it is far bet- 
ter than catching cold. 

Let some of the riders who have been putting their 
wheels away at this time of year for several seasons, give 
winter cycling a fair trial, bearing in mind a few of these 
precautions, and they will be surprised at the number of 
days in the next three or four months when ridirg is 
comfortable and delightful. 


A good pair of tires is so essential to the proper run- 
ning of a bicycle that it is well worth the rider’s while to 
pay great attention to this detail. The best tires, in the 
first place, are none too good, and while cyclists’ prefer- 
ences differ in regard to the particular makes, there are 
severai «xcellent kinds, any of which may be depended 
on for satisfactory wear. There are also a host of cheap 
tires which are not worth the buying, and a purchaser 
must be guided largely by the standing and reputation of 
the makers, as well as by the experience of other riders 
with the tires in question. As with the other parts of a 
wheel, the durability and good condition of the tires de- 
pend greatly upon the way in which they are used and 
cared for. Sometimes, if the bicycle is ‘‘ out of true,” one 
or both wheels will rub against the frame, and, if not no- 
ticed and remedied, this will soon wear out the tires at the 
place where they touch. A very liberal use of the brake 
by riders who are too lazy to employ back-pedalling as a 
partial means of checking speed is another source of need 
less wear upon a tire. When oiling the running-gear of 
the wheel care should be taken not to spill the lubricant 
on the tire, for it has an injurious effect upon the rubber. 


As to the degree of hardness to which it is desirable to 
inflate a tire, many riders either have incorrect ideas or 
are quite indifferent on the subject. The latter class, when 
their tires become so soft that the “drag” makes itself 
felt, or the rubber flattens out against the rim, dismount 
and get out their pumps, but until the case becomes as 
urgent as this they pay no attention. It is generally as- 
serted that for speed tires should be as hard as possible, 
but that for comfort they should be soft. Acting upon 
the latter suggestion, not a few cyclists make the mistake 
of overdoing the matter, riding with the tires so soft that 
they are actually more uncomfortable than if they were 
extremely hard. In this condition there is also more 
danger of receiving punctures in riding over sharp sub 
stances. It is well enough to test a tire, as is commonly 
done before mounting, by pressing down upon it with 
the fingers, but one must remember that this pressure 
should be as hard as possible, and that even then it does 
not begin to equal that caused by the rider’s weight. In 
other words, it is well to pump a little more, even after 
the rubber seems hard to the pressure of the fingers. A 
properly inflated tire does not flatten much when the rider 
is on the machine. Since the rear wheel receives the move 
weight and does the driving as weil, its tire needs to be 
considerably harder than the front one, and indeed it is 
seldom possible to inflate it too much. 


The tendency toward longer skirts among wheelwomen 
in the past year or so has been carried too far by some 
riders, with the natural result that these cumbersome gar- 
ments have given great trouble by catching in the spokes 
and in the chain. It is a foolish idea to go back to the 
long skirts, when a comfortable and pretty length has 
been used so generally. Probably the women who have 
adopted the fashion will give it up again, but if they in- 
tend to stick to it they would do well to buy chainless 
wheels. These, with their enclosed gearing, give a plea- 
sant feeling of security from entanglement, and they bave 
many other merits besides, which commend them to any 
rider. The announcement of a sweeping cut in the prices 
of chainless wheels next year is welcome news to those 
who have been anxious to own the new model, but have 
felt unable hitherto to pay the high prices asked for them. 

ADELIA K. BRrarverp. 
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WINTER FASHIONS IN GOWNS AND 
WRAPS. 
Le cloth gowns show every week some new feature, 
80 that it seems to be necessary to have three or four 
in one wardrobe in order to be correctly gowned. The 
skirts of all the gowns are made long, and as close-fitting 
as possible over the hips, and many of them have jackets 
or lene coats. There is no doubt that the long coats and 
cloaks are much the fashion this year, and are being im- 
ported all the time. A smart walking gown is made with 
a velvet skirt, and over this is worn a long redingote of 
beige cloth that entirely covers the skirt. In front there 
is a flounce, of the same material as the redingote, that 
starts at the waist in a narrow width, and it gradually 
broadens out until it reaches part way up the coat. The 
upper part of the coat is finished with a deep collar that 
forms a wavy cape, and there is a high stock-collar and 
vest of velvet, and inside the stock-collar is a high flaring 
collar also of the velvet. On the front of this coat are 
six large fancy buttons. The sleeves are small, but have 
a little fulness at the top. They are very long, and are 
finished around the wrist with a ruffled cuff. To wear 
with this coat is a hat of felt, something in a sailor 
shape, trimmed with rosettes of velvet and stiff wings. 
The same gown in two shades of green is effective also 





TAN CLOTH REDINGOTE WITH VELVET SKIRT 


A very odd gown that is absolutely different from any- 
thing that has been shown this season is made with a 
plain circular skirt, trimmed with a broad band of the 
same material, that is turned over in the shape of the old- 
fashioned washer-woman's over-skirt. This band of cloth 
is stitched at the sides, and lies flat against the skirt. The 
waist is round in shape, fastened at the left side, and 
trimmed with a band to match the one on the skirt, put 
on in the same odd fashion. The yoke and high collar 
are made of guipure lace, and the collar fits very close to 
the neck and flares away from around the face. The belt 
is very wide, and made of violet velvet. The gown itself 
is in beige color. The sleeves are close-fitting, with two 
bands of stitching on the upper part, and finished around 
the wrist with a ruffle of the violet velvet. Most attrac- 
tive is the hat to be worn with this gown. It is made of 
violet velvet that is draped loosely over a flat shape, and 
is trimmed with three ostrich plumes of a lighter shade of 
violet, and a large rhinestone buckle directly on the front 
of the hat. 

A very graceful gown, also, of cloth is made with the 
tunic over-skirt. There is only a glimpse of the under- 
skirt seen, and this is trimmed with bands of light green 
cloth. The gown itself gives the princesse effect, is very 
close-fitting, and is fastened at the left side, where it is 
finished with a band of the green cloth edged with a nar- 
row braiding of black. This same band of cloth and 
braiding goes ae | around the skirt. The waist is 
tight - fitting, fastened at the left side, and is trimmed 
around the yoke and down the front with a band of the 
cloth and the black braiding; and the belt also is of a 
band of the cloth. The braiding is put on so that it looks 
as though it were in one piece with the under-skirt. 
There is a gathered yoke with high collar and large bow 
at the back of the neck, all made of violet velvet. The 
sleeves have a little fulvess at the top, are very long. and 
finished with a flaring cuff. The hat is of felt, trimmed 
with violet taffeta ribbon, one long black plume, and a 
rosette of violet velvet with a rhinestone buckle. 
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BEIGE CLOTH GOWN WITH VIOLET VELVET BELT. 


A particularly smart costume, made up in what are 
called novelty goods—that is, the new materials that 
are imported each autumn—bas a perfectly plain skirt 
cut in circular shape, and with no trimming whatever. 
The coat is very long at the back, and is cut away in 
front to show a long inside waistcoat of dark velvet. On 
the coat are also revers of the same velvet, and around 
the throat is a high collar of fur, finished at the throat 
with a double bow, and showing a chemisette or waist of 





DRAB CLOTH COSTUME. 


white satin. The sleeves are close-fitting, with little or 
no fulness at the top. The coat is supposed to be fastened 
with three large buttons, but is really cut to wear open. 
The hat to wear with this gown is of velvet, a shape that 
2 worn down over the face, avd is trimmed with ostrich 
tips. 


HORSE-SHOW GOWNS. 
See illustrations on front page. 


§ ye have been many smart gowns designed ex- 
pressly for the Horse Show, and those turned out by 
Madame Barnes are particularly noticeable. There are 
gowns of cloth and velvet, and also costumes entirely of 
velvet, any avd all of which are exceedingly attractive, 
both in design ‘and material. One of the handsomest of 
this year’s models is a gown made with a long plain skirt 
of black velvet. It hangs in long graceful folds, and is 
trimmed with a band of jet paillettes, and at one side a 
flight of swallows, also in paillettes. This or has many 
points of resemblance to the one worn by Mrs. Le Moyne 
in the play of * Catherine,” but the waist is quite differ- 
ent. The waist is of white satin, made with a high draped 
belt of black velvet, while the upper part of the sleeve 
and the surplice points of the waist are of draped black 
chiffon. The oddest part of the gown is a shaped yoke 
that goes over the surplice fronts. It is made entirely of 





NOVELTY CLOTH COSTUME. 


lace net, with an embroidered border studded with rhine 
stones. The lower part of the sleeve is of the same ma- 
terial as this yoke. At the néck and sleeves are full ruf- 
fles of white chiffon, and on the left side of the waist are 
three rosettes of pale pink chiffon. To wear with this 
gown is a very smart little hat made of black velvet in 
soft folds and trimmed with pink feathers. 

An exceedingly smart model for a wool gown is made 
of a strawberry-red wool material. The skirt is cut with 
three flounces, so arranged to look like three skirts, each 
flounce bound with a heavy cord of dark red velvet. The 
flounces do not extend across the front breadth, and down 
either side of the front breadth are pipings of this dark 
red velvet. There is a round waist with a slight blousing 
in front, but fitting tight in the back and at the sides, and 
there is a yoke of corded white satin. The tops of the 
sleeves are also of this corded white satin, giving a very 
broad look to the figure, and as though the yoke extended 
over the top of the sleeves. Below the yoke is a little 
vest of embroidery—ruby velvet embroidered in dull silk. 
Just at the throat there is a queer little twisted knot of 
white chiffon that is very effective against the white satin 
of the collar. To wear with this gown is a corded hat 
with red velvet rosettes and fancy feathers, and a dainty 
little muff that is carried with it is of the ruby velvet 
lined with white satin and trimmed with tan lace frills. 

An exquisite gown has a plain skirt of old pink cloth 
of a very light shade, made quite long, and trimmed with 
a band of gray fur around the foot; there is absolutely 
no other trimming on the skirt, and it hangs in straight 
lines. To wear with this skirt is a most elaborate waist 
of a pressed velvet in a pale mauve shade, and trimmed 
with bands of darker mauve shirred chiffon, with tiny 
frills of the same chiffon. Let into the velvet of the 
waist are bands of deep russet guipure lace, and under- 
neath the lace the velvet is cut away, showing a pink 
lining. There is a shirred yoke and collar of pale pink 
chiffon. The coloring of this gown is very delicate and 
very effective. To wear with it is a black velvet hat 
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trimmed with black ostrich tips, and with the brim faced 
with pink. This gown, while it can be worn as a walking 
gown with a wrap, is exceedingly effective as a house 
gown, but the skirt must always be made of some soft 
material, like the satin-finished cloth or cashmere. 

A very dainty ava is of gray heavy-weight cashmere, 
and is made without trimming of any kind, excepting 
that there is an attached flounce put on in points, and the 
stitching where the flounce is attached gives the effect of 
trimming. The coat worn with this cashmere gown is 
one of the handsomest things that have been imported this 
year; it is tight-fitting, and is of black velvet embroidered 
with white chenille polka dots; down the front is an ex- 
quisite piece of embroidery in chenille, representing pink 
and yellow roses and green leaves, the coloring of which 
shows to great effect on the velvet. There is an inner 
jocks of gray cashmere to match the skirt, with a collar 
aced with gray. And there is also a tight-fitting vest 
and collar of white satin. At the throat is a tie of pink 
crépe lisse, the ends of which are tucked under at the 
waist. The edges of the velvet coat and the armholes 
are finished by a large cording stitched in the velvet. On 
the gray vest are some very elaborate rhinestone buttons. 
The bat worn with this is of velvet, trimmed with long 
pink feathers that are fastened with rhinestone orna- 
ments. 

It is rather unusual to see canvas gowns in winter, but 
a very smart beige canvas is among the new importations. 
It is made up over the same shade of taffeta silk, and has 
a white satin vest; collar and revers also of satin. On the 
revers and collar and vest is an appliqué of tan lace, and 
the revers are trimmed with a narrow edge of this tan 
lace. The skirt is made with narrow bias bands of the 
material stitched to the gown at the upper edge only, the 
lower edge finished with a roll of velvet. he waist is 
also trimmed with the folds of velvet, and the belt is of 
the same velvet. At the throat is a full tie of white chif- 
fon. A boa of beige ostrich feathers looks particularly 
well with this gown, as does also a-hat of beige velvet 
trimmed with rosettes of orange velvet and black span- 
gled wings. 


LOOKING FORWARD. 


ges look forward and not back is an injunction so full 
of wisdom and so pertinent to the demands of every 
day that we women need often to repeat it in our goings 
to and fro. The habit of anticipation, of eagerly fore- 
casting the morrow, with its many pleasures and oppor- 
tunities, is largely an accompaniment of youth, because 
youth has a long future and a brief past. As people grow 
older and become used to defeats and disappointments, 
they are fortunate if they do not fall a prey to the depresp- 
ing temper of mind which ceases to expect and to hope, 
and languidly rests on what has already happened. The 
moment one begins to live in the past, rather than in the 
present and in the future, is the dividing line, invisible 
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GOWN OF GRAY CASHMERE WITH BLACK VELVET COAT. 


GOWN OF PINK CLOTH TRIMMED WITH FUR 
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yet actual, which marks the separation between youth 
and age, so that those who would hold fast to youth must 
cultivate the habit of looking forward. 

No matter how steep the road, no matter how dark the 
day, it is the part of a cheerful philosophy to say “‘ the 
best is yet to come.” Weakness sits down and bemoans 
its fate. Strength girds itself for new endeavors, and 
confidently walks onward, looking ahead, because in the 
next hour, the next day, around the next corner, there 
is something bright, something happy, something pros- 
perous, and it is waiting for us. 

Easy to preach and hard to practise, does the cynic 
cry? Optimism is of the ideal world, pessimism of the 
actual—is this the conclusion of the world-weary and the 
sad? Nay, verily, whoever you may be, whose experi- 
ence of life has made you discouraged and ey hy 
ee are wrong, and your thinking along wrong lines is 
eading you to unfortunate results. The very act of look- 
ing forward, the mental effort it presupposes and involves, 
conquers the way in advance. 

When the tired pilgrim in Bunyan’s immortal allegory 
trembled to advance, lest the lions guarding the way 
should devour him, he was told to go on fearlessly, look- 
ing neither to the right nor to the left. He obeyed, and 
the lions were unable to hurt him. Most of our difficul- 
ties are equally formidable a little distance off, and most 
of them prove as easily overcome once they are courageous- 
ly faced. This means, to those who are slow to look for- 
ward, a whole sheaf of comfortable assurance. It is worth 
while to combat the fog of today with the thought that 
to-morrow will shine in rose oon gold. If the moment 
be disappointing, never mind; it is only one link in the 
chain of the days, and it is leading to another moment 
when the mood will be one of triumph and the cup of 
joy will brim over. 

Among those who most need the reminder to look for- 
ward and not back are women who, as mothers or teachers, 
are charged with the care and oversight of the comin 
generation. Almost inseparable from a sense of responsi- 
bility is a feeling of discontent with what one is accom- 
plishing. One regrets so much. There was irritation 
where there should have been repose. There was doubt 
where faith was of all things necessary. The attitude of 
heart was not the right one; the expression of opinion 
was a blunder; the chance to make the right impression 
was suffered to pass by and was lost. Every thoughtful 
woman has to combat the temptation to sit down amid 
the shadows and mourn over the things she did or did not, 
and fight the corresponding intimation from the evil one 
that she is a failure, and that she might as well stop try- 
ing once for all. 

But this belongs to the realm of disease, not to that of 
health. The part of honor and honesty, the part of wis- 
dom and fortitude and bravery, is to look forward, to learn 
by our mistakes, to put our partial failures behind us, 
and do better for the experience they have given us. If 
they teach us not to trust wholly to ourselves, but to look 





GOWN OF BEIGE CANVAS WITH BIAS BANDS. 
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upward for help and to draw strength from 


the divine source of strength, they have not 
been in vain 
Children and young people, invalids and 
wreaved pe ple sorrow ful peopl hardly 
asc%) people whoever whatever and 
vherever they are—need to be encompassed 
by the cheerful atrnosphere of those who are 
continually sanguine \s ve expect 80 shall 
ve receive It is everlastingly true in every 
| chang in every stress of 
\ eather, in all phases of good and 
if «, that acc li to our faith are 
sor our defeats As a plain 
nan said one day It is a good plan 
t wat foot forwa The workl 
us at our own estimate. The timid 
lep tit , ibashed person, who has 
pitched expectation low, will sit below the 
st a probably remain there through his 
entire fe vu he recognition, the reward 
rd “ it the head of the fenst are 
reser f he man who has self-confidence 
mcked by resource and equipment, and who 
ly ene oked forward and attained 
‘ itural end and result of his course and 
é eavors 
One may train one's mind in this direction 
48 one trains one's hand in technical skill, or 
ngue flexibility in the use of a 
f ign language. More than many suppose 
temperament and mental babitude are within 
the province of the will 
FUL RECEIPTS. 
1 t lei he whites of 3 eggs beaten 
f vht that they are perfectly dry, 1 
pound of finely pulverized and sifted sugar, 
1 pe 1 of almonds blanched and beaten 
A , mortar Add the sugar a spoonful 
at ime to the egg, and put the almonds 
grwlually in at the lust, and then ornament 
1 cake with it. using a broad knife dipped 
it 1 water for laying on and smoothing 
tl ng 
Laplanders.—One pint of flour, 1 pint of 
milk table-spoonful of butter, 2 eggs, a 
pinch of salt and soda each. Warm the pans 
cups, and grease them lightly Mix the 
batter, fill your pans, and bake until nicely 
brow ved 
\ ce TO Moruens.—Mks, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Sv ’ mid alway v used for children teething. 
It «othe the child, softer the z sllays all pain, 
ind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
id 
BEST BECAUSE NATURAI 
ug market flooded wit! called baby fouds 
Experience demonstrates that scientifically prepared 
ilk e best when the natural supply fails 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the best 
ofant food id 
\ WELL-DESERVED AWARD 
FASHIONABLE ladies all the world over will be pleased 
t eart f the honor just bestowed upon the Oxiza 
PER FUMER I Leoranp, of Paris, appointed by 
Royal letters-patent—L. I.e2Gon ann, the great Parisian 
Perfumer ho counts amongst his aristocratic clientéle 
uli the Frenc English, and American high-life, has 
indeed t been appuinted “ Purveyor to Her Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria It is a real dedication, well 
earned by “ Omiza , > truly possesses the skilful 
urt of cor x rare perfumes, and whose last product, 
Prince Albert \ et 1et in England with the same 
favor as the delix perfume “ Violets of the Czag,” 
so ke appreciat 1 the United States idv.} 
Watcrer Baker & Co,, Ltd, the well-known cocoa 
und «chocolate anufacturers of Dorchester, Mass., 
have carried off the highest honors at the Trans- Mis 
sissippi Exposition in Omaha Two gold medals were 
a warde thet one for Breakfast Cocoa and one for 
choc ate preparations, inc ling their Premium No. 1, 
Vanilla, Carnac ind German Sweet They also re 
ceived a silver medal for Cocoa Butter 
There have been few international or local exhibi 
thon ring t ast fifty year from which Walter 
Haker & ave not received the first prize for their 
: factur idt 
Ss BeRIOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers,  réme Simon, 
arve for the complexion and light cutaneous af 
f t whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. Si 
“i 13 Rue Grange Bateliere, Paris; Druggists, Per 
ve Fancy - goods store { } 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Sicrn Bros. 


are now showing their 


Fall Importations 
of their celebrated 


Alexandre & Lupin 
Glacé, Kid, 
Suede, and Piqué 


Gloves 


in the newest stitchings, 
embroideries and colorings 
for evening and street wear 


West 23d 


New York 


St. 


| 
| 


| a woolly appearance after being worn 


| can be sold $6 to $10 
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Furs, Fashions, Ete. 


Information from C. C. SHAYNE. 

The sealskins used for manufacturing 
come from Alaska, Victoria, Japan, and 
Lobos Island. They are dyed in London, 
aud it takes a good judge to tell the differ 
ence when made up. Alaska Seals are the 
best The pelt is strong, the fur dense, 
handsome, and durable. Coats, fashionable 
lengths, $200, $250, and $300; Muffs, $20, 
$25, and $30. Coats of Japan, Lobos Island, 
atl Victoria Seal can be sold for $100, $125, 
and $150, and Muffs $10 to $15; but they 
seliom wear more than two or three years 
aud often vot more than one; they turn red 
and look shabby 

lam making over to this season's style 
Aluska Sealskin Coats which I sold to my 
customers ten years ago. I can recommend 
that kind of Seal 

PERSIAN LAMB SKINS 

The German-dyed, which have a glossy 
appearance and retain their pristine beauty 
for years, ure the best. Muffs, $12, $15, and 
$18 ; Coats, Capes, Collarettes in proportion 
Moire Persian Baby Lamb, which is very 
handsome, costs 25 per cent. more than Per 
It dues not wear as well, how 
American -dyed Persian Lamb costs 
about one-half the price of German-dyed. It 
looks well when uew, but it turusrusty and has 
Muffs 
I do not sell them. 


RUSSIAN SABLE 

is fashionable. I import them in large 
quantities undressed, duty free. They are 
dressed here and manufactured into Capes, 
Mutts, &c., on my own premises, and I can 
sell us low as any reliable house in the world 
Skins, $30, $50, $75, $100, $125, $150, $200, 
and $250 each. It takes two and three skins 
for a muff, according to size, and two skins 
for a neck scarf. Tails, $1.50 to $5. 

HUDSON’S BAY SABLE 
ranks next in value to Russian. Skins, $5, 
$7.50, $10, $15, $20, $25, $30, and the best 
#40. They ure not as large as the Russian, 
and it requires three skins to make an aver 
age -sized muff; neck - pieces can be made 
from two skius. Long ones require more. 
Tails, $1.50 to $2.50. 





sian Lamb 
ever 


NOTE. —Light colored sables are darkened by 
some dealers to imitate the genuine dark sables ; 
while they look quite as handsome as the natu 
ral color when new, the chemicals used in dark 


ening injure the fleece; they soon fade and have 


a dull look A light shade of sable, natural 
color, is preferable to blended sable 

Valuable sables should be purchased on a clear 
day My store was built specially for the fur 
business and is well lighted Patrons are in 
vited to call in the forenoon, when the light is 
good, and I can give my personal attention, from 
vite 12 

I have had over thirty years’ experience in 


handling sables, and give this branch my per 
sonal attention. I receive orders for sables from 


all sections of the country on the recommenda 
tious of Hy Customers | 


is popular. A good Muff, $25 ; others, $10, 


$15, $20; $30 und $40 for very choice; | 
Neck-Pieces, Capes, Mauties, &c., at corre 
sponding prices 

STONE -MARTEN 
is a favorite with young women. Muffs, 


$15, $20, and $25; Neck-Scarfs, Collarettes, 


| and Capes in proportion 


| 124 and 126 West 42d St., New York. | 
' 


NOTE Opossum, an inferior and poor. wear 
ng fur, is dyed to imitate stone - marten, and | 
while it can be sold for a very low price, it will 


scarcely last through one winter, whereas stone 
marten W 


ll wear from five to seven years 

ERMINE, CHINCHILLA, AND FOX | 
are fashionable. In stock or to order with 
out extra charge 

ALASKA SABLE (SKUNK) 

Natural dark-brown Skunk is one of the | 
handsomest and best furs worn for the price. | 
Muffs, $10 to $15; Scarfs, Collarettes, and 
Capes in proportion 

NOTE Raccoon and opossum are dyed to 
mitate skunk, but do not wear well 
FURS SHOULD BE PROPERLY CURED 
AND DRESSED 

All furs sold by me are made from skins 
properly cured and dressed. The fur re- 
tains its natural lustre and wears longer 
than articles made from the same kind of 
skins not properly prepared, which can be | 
purchased at lower prices, but look dull and 
are more liable to be eaten by moths. It is 
not economical to buy furs not properly 
dressed, no matier how low the price. 

AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZES. 

The Russian Sable, Mink, Seal, and Per- 
sian Lamb garments manufactured by me 
were awarded highest prizes at the World’s 
Fair, as were also “ natural fur pelts, dressed 
ready for use, all kinds.” 

ENGLAND, GERMANY, AMERICA. 

The only advantage England has is in the 
character of the dye of Seal, and Germany 
in the dye of Persian Lamb. America ex- 
cels in dyeing Otter and Beaver. I handle 
only the best furs, dressed and dyed in the | 
nations which make a specialty of them. 

I make every effort to induce Americans | 
to Luy their furs at home instead of abroad, | 
and a trial order will convince thém that | 
they can do as well here, and will run no 
risk as to style, fit, quality, and price. 
Respectfully, 








CliLicagae— | 


Importer and Manufacturer, 


Write for fashion book. 


Vor. XXX1., No. 47. 














Reproduction of the cover of the Thanksgiving Number, to be published 
in an edition of 600,000 copies. 


AND ALL THE ISSUES OF THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION FOR THE REMAINING WEEKS 

OF 1898 FREE TO THOSE WHO SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 
THE VOLUME FOR 189. « «# *#® © #® @ @ @ 


Beautiful Illustrated Announcement of the principal articles and stories 
engaged for the new volume sent with sample copies Free upon request. 
who will send $1.75 at once, 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS and mention this paper or 


cut out and enclose this slip, will not only receive The Com- 

panion every week to January, 1900, but also the Companion 

Calendar for 1899, lithographed in twelve colors and gold, 

the most beautiful gift ever given to COMPANION reaslers. 
TUM 


MASS. 














PERRY MASON & CO., BOSTON, 





Tho’ love be cold 
Do not despatr— 

There's Ypsilanti 
Underwear. 


Lyons Silks. 


Moire Renaissance and Regina, Satin 
Impression Sur Chaine 


Brocaded Silks. 
White Silks and Satins for Wedding Gowns 


Faconné and Broché Silks for 
Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


oe 

Velvets. 

Fancy, Plain and Mirror Velvets, 
Grenadines and Gazes. 


| y AS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


Y Meelis ¢ 
andipll wei . 
clothen At. Bate 


Booklet free. 
HAY & TODD MFG. CO., 
Ypsilanti, Mich 


. Helps 
Sold in cities 
towns. 








HARPER’S CATALOCUE, 
thoroughly revised and classified, will 
| be sent by mail to any address on 
| receipt of ten cents. 















highest degree of 3) 
refinement. 
and lasting. 
Absolutely true odor of 
the living flower. 
Be sure to get the 
“No. 4711.” 


Sole L 


MULHENS & KROPFP, ¥. 






’.S. Agents 


Y. 

















Novemeen 19, 1398. HARPER’S BAZAR 1007 


A Natural Curve. 








Lieut. Hobson, 


The Hero of the “ Merrimac,” 
Will tell his wonderful story in three numbers of 


Bias Brush Bdge Skirt Binding. | § THE CENTURY 


“ Around thy skirt is put a beauteous girdle bound to last.” MAGAZINE. 


: , oe PP “THIS will te » full account of the sinking of the collier “Merrimac” in the has- 
the Samson and Sandow of Skirt Binding — bor of Santiago, including the experiences of the writer and his men in Spanish 

Stren th durability and long wear unmatched and never prisons It is Liewt 'Hobson’s story, told by himself,—and it will be read by ev 
£ before possible— ‘‘S. H. & M.” combined with American in the land. This is only one of many richly illustrated personal narra- 





an indestructible extra thick brush edge. tives which “ The Century” has — for its War a These men 
Looks an everlasting, soft, exquisite richness, which 


neither rain nor mud nor wear can corrupt. CAPTAIN SIGSBEE’S STORY 
rounded in a natural curve that fits the dress OF THE DESTRUCTION OF THE “MAINE,” 


Fi t without a pucker or a wrinkle anywhere — how the vend] axxived in Hovane hashes, Go teat bee epee tae 
1 {——seems as though it was a part of the skirt-fabric, wreck. whole story destruction of Cervera’s 
so smoothly does it fit in protecting grace and Admirals Sampson and Schley, Captain “Bob” Evans, Captain Taylor, and others 


strengthful beauty. If you do not take THE CENTURY in 1899, you will miss the greatest reading of the year. 


Begin with November,— that number begins the volume .~ contains the firstof Captain 

“6 9 Sigsbee's articles, with opening chapters of a splendidly illustrated life of Alexander the 
S. H. & M. is Stamped on the Back of Every Yard. Great, and of Marion Crawford's great historical novel of the Crusades. Lieut. Hobson's 
/f your dealer hasn't it send us his name and address on a postal, articles begin in the next number. $4.00 a year,—‘‘ the great American monthly.” Sudscribe 


and we'll mail you a sample. ““ THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
The “S. H. & M.” Co., Box 6, Station A, New York. + | (QQ Q@@QCQORCRORERODODODOVOR 
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B. Altman & Ce. HARPER’S BAZAR 


Direct attention to their 


FUR DEPARTMENT, 




















Has a Perfect Guard 
) to Prevent Cloth Catching = ¢ 


in Coil. : CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


Made of Tempered brass, 
doesn’t bend, Super-nickeled, ‘ 








doesn’t turn ‘brassy. ; will be furnished at the uniform price of 
in which they are showing LOOK FOR GUARDED COIL eee of 
Persian I b, Sealskin and Beware of Imitations. SLEEVE, 25 Cents. WAIST } Sleeve §» 29 Cents, SKIRT, 25 Cents. 
| Send Six C s' s fo 
Broadtad Coats, Fur-Lined irine"sngamnss | § WAIST WITH SLEEVE, 50 Cents COMPLETE COSTUME, 75 Cents. 
(assorted sizes) and a card o 
Wraps, Russian and Hudson pm foe ites Gky onbex heir All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order. 
‘ ‘ y The bi t i it ha da fter receipt of orde 
Bay Sables, Fur Trimmings, OAKVILLE COMPANY publishers cannot agree to mail patterns in less than 3 ys after iP order. 
&c. 





In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form ts suggested. 


55 


Waterbury, Cona. NI 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 


Fur Articles of all descriptions at 
I 
prices to prove of interest. 


NEW YORK 


ENNEN'’S 2.205 


Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of 
SLEEVE OF DESIGN No.... 
WAIST as Tr) No ° { Pattern of sleeve is not, in any case, in 


\ cluded with that of the waist 


SKIRT - . No.... 













A Positive Relief for 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
iy and all afflictions of the skia. 


| s for which I enclose .... “Rees : cents, 
| 
“A littl higher in price per | 





Y haps than worthless substitutes, 
me but a reason for it.” 

Delightful after shaving. Sold every 
where, or mailed on receipt of 25 
| Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free 


GERHARD MENNEN ©0., Newark, N. J. 











a © nm the Selvedge of Black 
Prucstley Dress Goods BODIND +000 0 cdacaedscrcsigses vances , 
Guarantees Good Wear. 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 115 and 116, page 988. 
Address Harper & Broruers, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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! DUMB FOXGLOVE, and Other Stories 


: 
Rs a Fe ee ees eo anaes =  Reageec ae 
| 
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By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLosson, author of “Seven Dreamers,” “ The Her- 
esy of Mehetabel Clark,” etc. With One Illustration. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


This is a collection of stories dealing with life in rural New England. The charm of 
the simple yet shrewd people of the mountain regions is depicted with a sympathetic and ¥ 
loving hand. There is a most delightful wholesomeness about all Mrs. Slosson’s charac- 
ters that draws us towards them in a way that convinces us of their fidelity. And, with 
all the photographic faithfulness of these sketches, the author has added a little color of 
her own that gives them a distinctive place among works of this kind. ; 


$155.00 
and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 


sy oy 4 a gman eerie 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
I‘tW YORK AND LONDON 
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Wr. De Pork, 
Mies Edith, “ 


TO HIS MAJESTY THE HORSE 


Aut hall to thee, most noble Equine Kings! 

Thou holdest still thine own "mongst living things; 
And one who's loved thee well is giad to see 

Thou hast not sank into obscurity, 

But qaite as glorious still art holding court, 


And homage getting of most loyal sort. 


What bodes the tendency of latter days, 


When man has fallen iuto grievous ways 

Of dashing through the broad green country-side, 
A eaddie and a pair of wheels astride, 

Instead of, as of yore, upon a steed 


Fit fur a knightly act or daring deed? 


What bodes it that within the parks are seen 

Rich vehicles propelled by mere benzine ; 

And that where oft thy clattering hoofs have trod, 
Where chains gave music as thy noble head did nod, 
To-day we hear the clangor and the clank 

Of naphtha working in its tron tank ? 


What bode these things, I ask, O Horse, to thee? 


They merely mean that thou at last art free, 
And ‘stead of serving, as thou once didst do, 
Hast come into thy kingdom, tried and true; 
And man will never fall, | vow, so low 


As to demand a Horseless Equine Show! 





INVITATIONS. 
“Anp tHen I'm Gowwo To THE JONES BALL.” 
Au! I HEARD If WOULD BE A HORRID JAM,” 


OVERHEARD AT THE HORSE SHOW. 


** What |" cried the Hunter to his friend Swallerbox, 
the T-cart horse. “Didn't you get a ribbon? 
thought a high-etepper like you was a sure winner.” 

“Oh, I got excited when I was being put through,” 
sighed Swallerbox, “and I stepped so high I got one 
of my hind legs over the dash-board.”’ 


“ If they'd put all the prizes into a Tilbury,” said the 
Cob 


* Yes,” sald the Hackney. 

“And would harness me up to the Tilbury,” con- 
tinued the Cob. 

“ Well, what then ?” asked the Hackney 

“Oh, I'd ran away with ‘em all, easy as shooting,” 
said the Cob. 


“Seems to me,” observed the High-jumper, looking 
about his stall, ‘ that the quarters here are rather con 
tracted.” 

“True,” eald the Shetiand Pony; “ but,” he added, 
with a nod toward the boxes, “ the dollars seem to be 
unlimited.” 


“I'm dead tired of this Show,” sald Jane G, the 
famous Trotter. 

* You're jealous of the dudes,” retorted Horace H, 
the equally famous runner. * The people in the boxes 


look at the dudes more than they do at you.” 
* Humph !” sneered Jane G. 
trot.” 
“ Trove,” replied Horace H; “but there are several 
of ’em here to-night who are pretty fast.” 


“Dudes! Dudes can’t 



































CONSISTENCY. 
Peanars I'M TOO FASTIDIOUS, PERHAPS IT’S ALL A WHIM 
To LOOK ASKANCE UPON THIS CUP THAT SPARKLES TO THE BRIM, 
THOUGH CALLED AN ANGLOMANIAC, CONSISTENCY'’S THK GEM 
THat MAKES Me ENGLISH BREAKFAST TEA DECLINE AT 5 P.M, 


ADVERTISING WHICH PAID. 


“The idea that trade stifles genius is all a mistake,” observed Jud 
Crabtree. * Condnetinga,retal bosiaren tends to stimulate the intelli- 
gence and sharpen the There was Snyder the shoe man, up in oar 
town. Snyder attended atrictly to business, but Snyder was up to snuff. 
Snyder took care of his shop, and his shop took care of him, but the Sny- 
derian mind could range be: the dull routine of the shop. 

*“ Among other intellectual tastes, Snyder was fond of the theatre. He 
used to attend the village ‘opera-house’ often, especially when the 
legitimate occupied the boards, One night he purchased a good orchestra 
seat in about the fifth row. The play was ‘Hamlet,’ and as Snyder 
walked down the aisle he tulated himeeif on the evening’s pleasure 
which lay before him. Snyder was counting bis chickens before having 
applied the X ray to his eggs. 

“ Snyder had scarcely seated himeelf and nodded deferentially to three 
or four good customers, and glared at a rival shoe-dealer who was known 
to sel] split leather and last year's toes, when a woman swept in and occu- 
pied the seat in front of him. Snyder had noticed as she came along that 
she wore shoes unmistakably from his shop, and glanced up, expecting to 
see a customer, when he saw one thing, and one thing =, Indeed, 
there was little else to see. I refer to the lady's hat. It was bigger than 
the great shoe which Snyder had in front of his store fora sign. It shut 
out Snyder's view of the stage completely. Snyder heard the curtain 

neak as it went up, bat he could see nothing. He twisted about and 











did his best, groai gently. bat all to pod pemey Snyder realized that 
he might as well +k to the store and spend the evening in peering 
into a rubber 80 far as seeing the play was concerned. 

“ During the first act Snyder sat as one paralyzed. As the second act 
wore away he was seen to cheer up a little, and when he heard the cur- 


tain squeak as it descended he got up and went out. Some thought that 
he had given sp and gone to seek solace in the rubber boot, indeed, but 
not so. Before the curtain went ops Snyder was back, His overcoat 


“kets were stuffed with printed bills, which he had got at bis store. 
were intended for distribution on the streets by small boys to ad- 
ness, Snyder saw a better field for them. On the 
the other fauna and ay be a bird—a bird of prey, 

Snyder judged—with its beak extended to t — 5 
a on 


were eclipsed by the hat, and therefore ——e ot the variety the bill 
placed, and after a minute or two sli ped another 
Quick Salce aud Smail 


Profi 
“Subdued a use showed Snyder that he had madea bit. He pnt 
up another: * your Rubbers of Suyder the Shoe Man. Bed-Rock 
Prices, but no Shoddy.’ This he followed , o.. another: ‘Great Cut 
on Overshoes at Snyder the Shoe Man's. petition 

‘s W Bombarded, and Thirteen-inch Shells Exploded in 
Which in turn was succeeded by this: ‘Follow 











Leads. 
with each Pair of Shoes, 














“ During the last act Sn 's stock of bills was pretty well run down, 
buat he managed to in! uce some variety, and among other announce- 
ments informed the audience that, ‘ Snyder the Shoe Man has Everything 
for Children's Wear. ‘Toed ves for Boys, Warranted not to 
Rip,’ and, ‘ Fite Guaran’ by Snyder the Shoe Man, Courteous Atten- 
tion by Gentlemanly Clerks. Repairing Neatly Done. a and 
Heeling. Shoe-Polish at Living Prices. Come Early and Avoid the 
Rush,’ He had just hoisted this when he heard the curtain squeak for 
its jast descent. He reached up, slipped the bills from the beak, and 
passed swiftly bat silently up the aisle. The next day he had to install 
two additional clerks to attend to the rush of business.” 

Havpen Cannurn. 
a oe 


ll, Willie ?” asked the visitor. 
k I would if words was spelt like they're 


“Do you like learning to 
“Oh, I don't Py thin 
ounced,” sa’ illie. 
Pee Which, for instance ?” 
“Oh, y and ‘rithmetic and joyman. What's the sense of spellin’ 
joyman - 





The kindergartner was trying to teach a lesson of motherly love to 
her little charges, 
“What do you call your motiier®” said she to little Ethel, who was a 








THE BANANAS 


AND THE OSTRICH. 


iD. > 
“ We,” replied little Ethel, speaking for her sister as well as for herself 
—** we call dear ‘mamma dear,’ f rif we didn't call her ‘mamma 
dear,’ mamma dear would spank us.” 








